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THIRTY-SIXTH 


CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, April 18, 1927 


TERN devotion to the ideals of 
home and country on which the 
Republic was founded and an 

insistence on adequate national de- 
fense by land, sea and air were the 
keynotes of the 36th Continental 
Congress of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution which convened in the 
Washington Auditorium in the 
National Capita! on Monday morn- 
ing, April 18th. 

The Congress opened with impres- 
sive ceremony, the two thousand or 
more delegates and alternates stand- 
ing as, preceded by white-clad pages 
numbering more than a hundred, by 
flag-bearers carrying the Stars and 
Strips and the ofhcial D. A. R. 
Standard, and the National Officers 
of the Society, the President General, 
Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, walked to 
the flower-decked platform and with 
a tap of her gavel declared the 36th 
Continental Congress in session. 
Mrs. Matthew Brewster, the Chap- 
lain General, read a selection from 
the Scriptures. Then, following the 
prayer, the great audience, led by 
Mrs. Charles Brand, National Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Correct 
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Use of the F.ag, gave the Salute to 
the Flag, and recited the American's 
Creed, led by its author, William 
Tyler Page. 

The delegates were we!comed to 
Washington by Commissioner Proc- 
tor L. Dougherty. After that, the 
following extended greetings: Mrs. 
Josiah A. Van Orsdel, National 
President, C. A. R.; Mr. Wilbert H. 
Barrett, President General, S. A. R.; 
Prof. William Libbey, General Presi- 
dent, S. R.; Maj. J. G. Sims, National 
Vice Commander, American Legion. 

In her annual address to the 
Congress, the President General, 
Mrs. Brosseau, spoke as follows: 


Upon the opening of this Thirty-Sixth 
Continental Congress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, to which 
it is my proud pleasure to bid you all— 
members and friends—welcome, it is not my 
purpose to make an entirely formal address. 

Rather do I prefer to transmit to you the 
ideas that I have gleaned and the deductions 
that I have made after my first year of inti- 
mate contact with the membership of this 
Society. 

Your reactions will be helpful and stimulat- 
ing, and I trust that later on you will not 
hesitate to express yourselves with freedom 
and candor, for such expression is vital and 
necessary to the conduct of our affairs. 
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A wise French statesman once said: “I 
must follow them because I am their leader.” 
Well did he know the exhilaration that 
comes from the coordnation of the mass 
mind and the great accomplishments of the 
cohesive body. Without that unity and 
without the sympathy that creates it and 
keeps it alive, nothing substantial or far- 
reaching can be accomplished by the in- 
dividual, who happens for the moment to be 
“top in command.” 

During these past months I have often 
likened our splendid organization to a 
sensitive plant. A soft breath, a gentle 
touch, and the delicate green leaves of the 
plant quiver and close. The realization of 
an immediate need—the call to an obvious 
duty—the quiet demand for an avowal of 
loyalty—all such bring a response from our 
membership that is instantaneous. 

Steady growth indicates a healthy state 
of being, and with growth comes increasing 
responsibilities. They seem to be facing us 
at the moment, too, for the whole world 
appears to be in a state of emergence, standing 
with uncertain feet upon the threshold of a 
new era. 

There is a confusion of issues which too 
often bewilders the sane mind; there are 
siren calls of distress which, if heeded, spell 
disaster on the pitiless rocks; there are well 
directed sand storms which would blind the 
eye of keen vision and render it impotent; 
there are fine, impregnable fortresses which 
are being sacrificed through the finesse of 
strategy. 

Call it what you will—noonday madness, 
reaction from the horrors of war; over- 
civilization or underdevelopment of the 
spiritual and the mental; or the deliberate 
machinations of idol wreckers, the conditions 
are here and they must be met. 

The task need not be such a difficult one, 
for we have only to bring ourselves to 
realize that it is merely a question of the 
degree to which we are willing to hark back 
to fundamentals. If the individual and the 
group have probed their own soundness and 
have no fears, the steps of emergence will be 
straight and true. 

Turn back the pages of history a century 
and a half, when a few intrepid men were the 
authors of a remarkable document—a docu- 
ment that won for them and for their 
country the freedom they so earnestly sought. 


Then, as now, the greatness of new occa- 
sions taught the responsibilities of newer 
duties, and they went a step farther and 
assembled a still larger group who produced 
another document which securely estab- 
lished that well-earned freedom. 

Those fundamentals were unquestionably 
sound, for they endured the storm and stress 
of a century of tortuous development of a 
new country, and the establishment and 
stabilization of the best form of government 
the world has ever known. 

Now another century is well under way, 
and those of us whose lives lie within its 
final boundaries have a sacred charge to 
keep. We lent no aid to the work of creating, 
but we are enjoying the splendid fruits 
of that creation. Our inheritance must be 
taxed by faith and loyalty and a just con- 
ception of duty. 

It is my belief that in this task women can 
function intelligently and effectively, not as 
individuals alone, but as great organized 
bodies. 

My optimism is not sufficient to lead me 
to think that immediate and sweeping reforms 
will be effected and the world forthwith 
purged of error and fallacy through the 
efforts of any one group or combined groups 
of women, but it is high time we tested our 
wings. 

In India there is a legend to the effect 
that the young musk deer, browsing peace- 
fully in the jungle, is suddenly startled by a 
strangely sweet, enticing odor. Believing 
it to be wafted from afar upon the soft 
winds of the morning, he starts forthwith in 
mad pursuit. Stronger and stronger grows 
the elusive scent and swifter and swifter 
becomes the pace of the eager feet of the 
questing deer. Finally he drops in sheer 
exhaustion on the ground, and as his weary 
head sinks upon his breast, he realizes that 
there, right on his own bosom, lies the 
coveted sweet odor of the musk. 

So it is with us. We do not have to 
leave our own domain and chase illusions. 
We can accomplish our purposes within the 
prescribed latitude, for, as a matter of fact, 
the greatest opportunities lie right at hand. 
And, curiously enough, it is our own domain 
which at the moment looms high in the 
foreground. 

Pull aside the curtain that hides the 
tragedy of Russia’s debacle and face the 
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truth. Then deny if one can the right of 
woman to declare herself against the forces 
which would ordain her moral and social 
status. 

The progress of any country is based, first 
upon its educational system and secondly 
upon the intellectual advancement of its 
women. The citizens of this country should 
know what has happened to women in 
Russia in justice to the lovely young girl 
hood of America. If they are not informed, 
it is their duty to find out. Authentic facts 
are easily obtained because of the wide 
publication of Soviet edicts. Possibly such 
information would render less alluring some 
of the lectures now being given under well- 
known auspices, upon the beauties of com- 
munism and the delights of Russia's new 
institutions. 

If there are those who would so reduce the 
defenses of this country that its frontiers of 
freedom are seriously menaced, who dare 
object when woman questions the motive 
and the procedure? 

Back in the dawn of civilization some 
power gave to her the task of building and 
tending the fires of the habitation and of 
seeing that those who gathered around them 
were warmed, fed and prepared for the 
conflicts of life. In return she was offered 
protection, which in the passing of enlight- 
ened years has expanded sufficiently to meet 
her spiritual and physical needs. 

After all these centuries of living up to her 
part of the bargain, who would assume to 
come forward now and place her and her 
precious possessions in jeopardy? 

If she challenges those who would render 
her defenseless, she does it with the knowl- 
edge that she is upheld in her act by every 
known law of God and man. If she is 
honest and thinks straight, she will not only 
issue the challenge, but she will, at the same 
time, ask some pertinent questions and 
demand direct answers. 

Why this sudden frenzied attitude of 
obstruction and destruction? What is to be 
gained by demolishing that which is sound 
and sane and secure, and offering nothing in 
its place but a mass of unproved and possibly 
unprovable theories? 

The ordinary concerns of life are not 
handled that way. A man does not deliber- 
ately destroy his factory or his home and 
thus undo the effort of years, without first 


providing himself with something finer and 
better suited to his needs. 

Why do the disciples of Lenin so earnestly 
advocate disarmament for the United States, 
while Russia has a well-trained standing 
army of 650,000 men with militia and 
reserves mounting up into the millions? 

Why the great protest—emanating pre- 
sumably from the same source—against 
military training in the schools and camps of 
America, when, according to a published 
statement of some months ago, the Com- 
missariat of War in Russia issued an order 
for military training for all university 
students, both men and women. The order 
reads as follows: 

“Under the order issued today, all 
students are required to take 180 hours’ 
instruction in military science during their 
regular four-year course and two months’ 
field practice during the summer. When 
their university course is finished the men 
must serve nine months in the army, or, if 
they prefer, one year in the navy.” 

While the women students are required to 
take the course equally with the men, they 
are exempt from the two months’ field 
practice and active service in the regular 
army. 

Tens of thousands of students will thus 
become potential soldiers. 

Are there not some palpable inconsistencies 
lurking in the shadows? 

Why this sudden revolt of youth against 
the old order, and from whence comes the 
unwholesome influence that is transforming 
idealism into cravings for a strange new 
freedom? 

Well may we stand appalled at the march 
of the new order, and well may we wonder 
whither it is bound and how it will end. 

The startling number of suicides among 
the college students of today bears testimony 
to the fact that some sinister force is eating 
into the vitals of young life. What a tre- 
mendous power it must be that can destroy 
hope in those who are just on the threshold— 
those who have nothing to fear and whose 
outlook upon life should never be marked by 
menacing shadows. 

Indeed we may ask ourselves and the 
world these questions, but who is going to 
answer them? There is an answer and there 
is a solution of the problem and -some one 
must solve it before it is too late. 
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It is not my purpose to utter a Jeremiad, 
but rather to urge upon the women of this 
organization an even more active participa- 
tion in those affairs of today that are present- 
ing themselves to us under many new guises. 

In this beloved Society of ours, which was 
organized to “cherish, maintain and extend 
the institutions of American freedom,” may 
be found our greatest and most worthy 
endeavor. 

With fine wisdom and keen vision the 
early founders made the path of progress 
easy, so it is but a step across the line from 
our first chosen field of patriotic endeavor 
into another of equal and possibly more 
intensive effort. 

Voltaire said: “He who does not have the 
spirit of his own age, has the sum of all 
misfortunes.” 

Therefore, it is a ceasingly onward move- 
ment that I crave for the Daughters now and 
not too great a reliance upon our rich, 
productive past. 

The location and restoration of historic 
spots has been our inspirational work for 
thirty-five years, and we have preserved for 
all time to come many thousands of precious 
landmarks. We have erected tablets and 
monuments to the patriots who gave to us 
through sacrifice and persistent effort this 
great country of ours. 

The genealogical research and the pres- 
ervation of valuable family records not only 
furnish to the world authentic data on the 
early beginnings of our history, but form a 
tiny links between the mother coun 
tries and the sons and daughters who have 
peopled America. 

Upon these two lines of effort we shall 
never relax, and it is our dream to in time 
acquire one of the largest and most compre- 
hensive genealogical libraries in the country. 

But much of the effort will be wasted if it 
ends with achievements only along these 
certain prescribed lines. We must follow 
through. The great basic reason for this 
work of preservation—love of our country’s 
history, veneration for its founders and 
respect for their ideals—must be the emphatic 
notes sounded to the oncoming generations. 

Upon us who occupy the vantage point 
of the hilltop, from which we can view the 
past and vision the future, devolves the 
responsibility of guarding our inheritance 
and passing it with reverent hands on to those 


who have already begun the ascent of the 
hill. And we must see to it that the 
shoulders upon which it will rest are trained 
to fit the burden instead of attempting to 
alter the load to suit the shoulders. 

There is a popular theory extant nowadays 
that the child’s tongue must be trained to 
lisp French idioms before it masters ‘the 
English verbs; that the tiny body, in order 
to acquire grace of movement, must be 
trained in aesthetic dancing. 

That is very good for the cultural, but 
there are other aspects of education which 
must not be neglected. It should also be 
remembered that there can be no better 
ground work for the future than a thorough 
knowledge of American history, under the 
proper tutelage—and it is our job to see that 
the tutelage is proper. 

Children are natural hero worshipers, 
and surely it is not too much to ask that 
along with the idolatry of the king of the 
diamond and the latest football star, there 
should also be cherished a wholesome love 
and regard for the early builders of this great 
nation. 

I am not decrying the acquirement of 
culture and the encouragement of boyish 
love for the sporting heroes, for all that aids 
in the general development. I am urging the 
inculcation of other ideals at the same time, 
so that step by step children will learn to 
know and to revere their own country, its 
remarkable history and its splendid system of 
government. 

The day a French child enters school he is 
taught the words “Pour la Patrie,” and his 
education is based upon the fundamentals 
which that phrase implies. The late war 
demonstrated the great value of those early 
object lessons. 

Thomas James Norton, an eminent former 
Judge of the Federal Bench, says of the 
Constitution: “The study of one’s govern- 
ment is cultural; a knowledge of it is an 
accomplishment. Without it, no one is well 
educated.” 

In patriotic, educational and Americaniza- 
tion work, where one deals directly with the 
children of the foreign born, these same 
principles apply. They are of even more 
pliable material and can be easily moulded. 
Therefore the fault is clearly our own if we 
fail to make of these children good American 
citizens. 
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After several years of work among the 
immigrants on Ellis Island, | know whereof 
I speak when I say that the majority of those 
who seek homes in our country have within 
them the capacity for good citizenship. 

Their first great desire is to please those 
to whom they look for leadership, and early 
training makes them instinctively seek that 
leadership. They can be taught and bent to 
the purposes of the teacher, and their 
development along the lines of Americanism 
depends entirely upon who gets hold of them 
first. 

For the youth of today there can be no 
medium of development—outside of the 
good home—than military training, both in 
school, Reserve Officers’ Training Camp 
units, in the Citizens’ Military Training 
‘Camps; and also in that fine organization 
known as the Boy Scouts. For girls, there is 
also that admirable sister organization, the 
Girl Scouts—one of the essential develop- 
ments of American girlhood. 

This applies to all young people, whether 
they be American or foreign born; whether 
they live on the broad highway or in the 
humble byway. In any association where the 
keynote is discipline the youth learns habits 
of order, obedience to a higher authority and 
the great and lasting value of unselfish service 
to others. 

It does not necessarily follow that this 
kind of training makes for potential soldiers; 
but it is certain that those thusly trained 
will grow up with a respect for law and order, 
and will be much less likely to fall victim 
to that astounding new cult whose slogan is 
“I will live my own live and will be a law 
unto myself.” 

We have endorsed wholeheartedly military 
training in school and in camp and we have 
lent our personal aid throughout the country 
to the Boy and Girl Scout movement, and I 
can recommend no better work for us than a 
continuance of that much-needed cooperation. 

The fact that the Communists fight both 
— should recommend them not 
only to us, but to all right thinking American 
citizens. 

It is my understanding that the Daughters 
of the American Revolution are accused in 
‘some quarters of being militaristic. Complete 
ignorance of such a state of mind makes the 
task of refuting the allegation exceedingly 
difficult for the simple reason that, being an 


American, I have never gone abroad for 
the express purpose of making a study of the 
military tactics of aggressive, warring nations. 
My life has been spent among peace-loving 
and altogether optimistic people who do not 
harbor age-old race hatreds. From my 
knowledge of history and my own personal 
experience with two wars, I know that my 
country has never been prepared for the 
wars into which it has reluctantly been 
forced. 

I know that it has taken fathers from 
happy homes and left women and children to 
practical destitution; that it has sent out 
empty-handed the beautiful youth of America 
with resultant tragedy. All this was done, 
not because my country wanted to; not 
because it did not value its man power and 
love its youth, but because unpreparedness 
and stern exigency forced the useless 
sacrifice. 

The natural supposition is that militarism 
is first inborn; that it must be nurtured by 
training and experience, and that it cannot 
easily become an acquirement of the seasoned, 
intelligent adult. 

Therefore, I know that I can speak with 
authority for the members of this organiza- 
tion when I say that they are totally un- 
acquainted with militarism in theory or in 
fact; and, being normal, human mothers and 
wives, they do not believe in war. 

But we, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, do believe in adequate prepared- 
ness; we endorsed the Defense Act of 1920, 
and we still stand for it. We believe in 
national defense—the kind that defends 
only and does not propose war, indulge in 
imperialism or impose its will upon others. 
We stand for the dignity of our Union and for 
the protection of its institutions, and we 
crave for it a high place in the respect of the 
other nations of the world. 

We know that position which we desire 
for our country cannot be attained unless 
it is able to take its place in the big parade 
of life and keep step with the best prepared 
nation there. 

There is no longer any middle ground, for 
aggressors have made that impossible by 
raising the issue. Therefore, the time has 
come when every American citizen con- 
sciously or unconsciously takes a stand, and 
in so doing commits himself to one or the 
other policy. Either he is for his country, 
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defended and protected, or he is for his 
country, defenseless and unprotected. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion stand for the defense and protection of 
the land of their birth. That may be 
militarism, but my personal definition of 
such an attitude is good American common 
sense and foresight. 

In days gone by we have said with much 
pride of our organization that it was kept 
free from religious and political partisanship. 
In truth we can still say that as far as 
tolerance of belief is concerned we are as 
open and free as the gates of mercy. 

With political intrigues, with policies 
which have become law in fact, and the 
rabid discussion of which is only futile and 
irritating, I trust we shall never become 
entangled, although it goes without saying 
that we are firm believers in law observance. 

But when it comes to the matter of 
constitutional issues—issues which involve 
any of the principles for which we stand— 
then we should, as citizens and thinking 
women, take an active and definite part. 

A politican has been defined as the man 
who never looks beyond the next election; 
while the statesman has his eye on the next 
generation. 

The women of today are so well informed 
and so rich in the possession of that fine, 
intangible thing called intuition—and I say 
that with much pride of my own sex—that 
they are perfectly capable of making thought- 
ful surveys of those conditions which must 
be met at the primaries and upon election 
days. 

As women we can no longer dodge the 
issue, for the responsibility is ours. We 
may not be able to demand statesmen for 
every office, but we can do our part toward 
seeing that those elected have a minimum of 
interest in purely political measures and a 
maximum of interest in the future of the 
country. 

That means an obligation to not only study 
issues and candidates, but it necessitates 
going to the polls and voting with the same 
zeal and devotion that are brought to bear 
upon the other pursuits of life. It may mean 
the relinquishment of some trip or a par- 
ticular pleasure, but in the end the sacrifice 
is worth making. 

A carefully considered and intelligently 
marked ballot is much more potent in the 


long run than the letters which so often test 
the capacity of the Senatorial and Congres- 
sional waste baskets. 

Right here let me urge that the States do 
not set their conference dates so near the 
established time of primaries and elections 
that members will either be en route or in 
attendance upon the sessions. In some cases, 
a change in the by-laws may be necessary, 
and while State conferences are most impor- 
tant, civic and national interests must not be 
subordinated to their demands. 

President Coolidge told us last year that 
women had not measured up in this specific 
call to duty; and while he was gentle in his 
rebuke, he was also urgent that our Society 
use its influence to the end that other, and 
possibly smaller, organizations might be 
encouraged to follow our lead. He set 
before us a task that we can ill afford to 
ignore, for in pledging allegiance to our flag 
we should also make the same pledge to the 
President and those administering the affairs 
of Government. 

State and Federal issues should be care- 
fully analyzed and, after having decided 
what we sincerely believe to be right, we 
should align ourselves thereto and lend the 
full strength of our sympathy and support, 
either for passage or defeat, as the case may 
be, keeping in mind always the difference 
between the policies and legislation. 

This is a new adventure, a divergence from 
the old paths, but if we don’t diverge we 
may wake up some day and find that the old 
paths have left us—much as a river often 
strays from its bed and seeks an outlet 
through a different channel. 

Before we are let into too deep sympathy 
with proposed legislation, we should give 
serious consideration to the ultimate result 
as well as to the question of immediate 
relief. 

What may, on the surface, appear to be a 
benefaction to humankind, might under the 
spotlight of searching truth, develop into 
links that will become unendurable chains of 
bondage for the future. 

On general principles we should ask 
ourselves these questions: What is the 
purpose of the proposed measures? What 
group is back of them? Whoare the members 
of the group? What are their afhliations? and, 
Have they demonstrated conformity to true 
American ideals? That does not necessarily 
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mean the immediate sponsors, for usually 
they are well intentioned people who have 
no knowledge of the original proponents. 

The citizens of this country have a perfect 
right to question the origin and purpose of 
proposed legislation so long as they are 
obliged to live under the laws and are 
expected to uphold them. 

It is by no means a pleasant task to 
apparently take issue with seemingly worth- 
while measures, but duty demands the 
acquirement of plain facts and the application 
of cold reason. 

The truth seeker will meet rebuff and will 
be subjected to criticism of both motive and 
intellectual comprehension. Méistakes will 
often be made, but it is better to err on the 
road of effort than to stand still at the 
cross roads. 

More than that, accusations of arrogance 
and self-complacency will be met, but if we 
do not have faith in ourselves we cannot 
inspire much confidence in others. 

It has been my observation that those who 
accomplish really great things in this world 
are not handicapped by an_ inferiority 
complex. 

When you see an American city that is 
showing phenomenal growth and com- 
mercial development you will generally find 
back of it an energetic Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary, Kiwanis and other men’s 
clubs that are constantly on the jdb,’extolling 
the virtues of their fair town and never 
admitting that it could possibly have flaws. 

When David Crockett visited Bunker Hill, 
he voiced this reverent utterance: 

“I wish I could bring you patriots back 
and have you tell me how to help preserve 
this country that you shed your blood to 
save. 

Tomorrow is the one hundred and fifty- 
first anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, 
and if we could summon here one of the men 
who gave his life on that day and ask him 
the same question, | wonder what his reply 
would be. 

He might be censorious because of existing 
conditions which he could scarcely under- 
stand, but he would appreciate the value of 
honest effort, because that and self-sacrifice 
a century and half ago meant to him the 
spirit of America. 

Probably he would admonish us to not, 


in the search of ideals, lose sight of the 
actualities of life, for they are of prime 
importance. If he could look forward from 
his own time nearly a hundred years, he might 
allude to a singularly apt and beautiful 
declaration made by Abraham Lincoln. 

And in closing, I can do no better than to 
leave with you, without comment, those few 
priceless, poignant words which epitomize 
the whole scheme of existence: 

“I am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, but 
I am bound to live up to what light I have. 
I must stand with anybody that stands 
right; stand with him while he is right and 
part with him when he goes wrong.” 

The President General's address made a 
noticeable impression and a series of ovations 
were accorded her. 

That the interest taken by the Daughters 
in the work of the Department of State is 
greatly appreciated by that Department was 
shown in a letter from Secretary of State 
Kellogg, read by the President General. 
Undersecretary of State Joseph C. Grew, 
designated by the Secretary to represent 
him, then gave an interesting talk. 

Mr. George W. White, of the Advisory 
Board, in behalf of Mr. Alfred J. Brosseau, 
presented to the National Society, in honor 
of his wife, a silver reproduction of the 
Declaration of Independence, now in 
Memorial Continental Hall. Miss Lang 
accepted the gift in words of deep apprecia- 
tion. Mrs. John Brown Heron, Vice- 
President General from Pennsylvania, in 
behalf of the National Board of Manage- 
ment, presented to the President General an 
engrossed letter, signed by the entire Board, 
thanking Mr. Brosseau for the magnificent 
gift. Mrs. Brosseau accepted the tribute, 
saying that she and Mr. Brosseau felt it a 
rare privilege to present this priceless docu- 
ment in imperishable silver. 

Miss Janet Richards of the District asked 
that this Congress go a step further and go 
on record with its individual thanks to Mr. 
Brosseau for this splendid gift and moved 
A rising vote of thanks to Mr. Brosseau. 
It was unanimously seconded and carried 
by a rising vote. 

The President General introduced the 
Honorary Presidents General, Mrs. William 
Cumming Story, Mrs. George Maynard 
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Minor, and Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, 
each of whom made stirring addresses. In 
the absence of Mrs. George Thacher Guern- 
sey, a rising vote was given in acknowledg- 
ment of her marvelous business administra- 
tion. 

At the afternoon session reports from the 
National Officers featured the program. 
But first Miss Margaret B. Barnett, Chairman 
of the Committee on Credentials, reported 
the following registered up to 9 A. M.: 
National Officers and Vice-Presidents 
General, 23; State Regents, 42; Chapter 
Regents, 572; delegates, 454. Total number 
of votes registered, 1,091. 

That the Bureau of Education has asked 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
to assist in the survey of adult illiteracy 
now in progress by that bureau of the 
Department of the Interior was stated by 
Mrs. Alfred Brosseau in her annual report 
as chairman of the National Board of 
Management. 

In this report, Mrs. Brosseau praised the 
work of her associates in officers and the 
State and Chapter organizations and the 
constant service of the National Board of 
Management. She expressed the hope that 
the goal of $1,000,000 in cash gifts would be 
in hand by 1928, so that the building of 
Constitution Hall could begin, and stated 
that a decision of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Blair had exempted the D. A R. 
from the income tax law, and, therefore, gifts 
to Constitution Hall could be subtracted 
from income tax returns. 

Mrs. Brosseau pointed out that the water 
works given as a war memorial to the town of 
Tilloloy, France, were out of repair and that 
plans were on foot to repair them with a 
balance of $840.22 left over in the Tilloloy 
fund. The work of the National Defense 
Committee, of which Mrs. William Sherman 
Walker is chairman, was highly commended, 
and the results of the recent Woman's 
Patriotic Conference for National Defense 
held in Memorial Continental Hall with the 
American Legion Auxiliary in February were 
declared to be helpful to national defense. 

Mrs. Brosseau announced a gift of $1,000 
from Col. Walter Scott for use of the Com- 
mittee on National Defense. The Congress 
rose in acknowledgment. 

The present membership of the Society, 


according to the report made by Mrs. Eli 
Helmick, the Registrar General, is 162,000 
members. She spoke of the care given in the 
verification of the statement of applicants for 
membership and that the Society is recognized 
in America as an authority on questions of 
genealogical and ancestral lines and Revolu- 
tionary war service. 

The finances of the D. A. R. are in sound 
condition, Mrs. Adam Wyant, Treasurer 
General and wife of Rep. Wyant of Penn- 
sylvania, reported. The receipts last year 
from all sources were $313,214.09 and the 
disbursements totaled $229,378.01. There 
were transferred to special accounts of the 
balance of $140,966.51 some $54,461.70, 
leaving a balance on hand, March 31st, of 
$86,504.81. 

More than $45,000 were expended for 
patriotic education purposes during the year, 
while $7,373.62 were disbursed for the work 
among the immigrant women at Ellis Island, 
N. Y., and Angel Island, Calif., and $31,- 
336.46 were spent on the publication of the 
Immigrant’s Manual. 

Mrs. Joseph E. Frelinghuysen, Curator 
General, in her report, stated that among 
outstanding acquisitions: 

“The Mary Washington Chapter of the 
District of Columbia has transferred to the 
Museum the Chippendale sofa owned by 
Thomas McKean of Delaware, Signer of the 
Delcaration of Independence. New Jersey 
has given us a Revolutionary Flag made and 
used in 1777. A number of fine pieces of 
pewter have been added to our collection, 
some choice India prints and other textiles, 
including Colonial crewel embroidery, and a 
lancet used during the Revolutionary War 
by Dr. James Davidson, many of whose 
surgical implements we already have. 

“Through the generosity of the Daughters 
of the State of Washington the valuable 
collection of foreign manuscripts presented 
by Mrs. William Sherman Walker has been 
suitably framed and is shown on application.” 

Miss McDuffy, Historian General, gave a 
long and comprehensive joint report as 
Historial General and as Chairman of the 
Committee on Historical Research and 
Preservation of Records. 

The report of the Organizing Secretary 
General stated that the total number of 
Chapters to date is 2,231; Chapters incor- 
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porated in order to own property, 9; Chap- 
ters organized, 76; commissions issued to 
State and State Vice Regents, 67; Organizing 
Regents appointed, 113. 

Other National Officers reporting were: 
the Chaplain General, the Recording Secre- 
tary General, the Corresponding Secretary 
General, the Librarian General; they were 
followed by the reports of the Chairmen of 
the Finance and Auditing Committees. 

The audience of 6,000 persons at the 
formal evening session of the Congress rose 
en masse when the President General read a 
letter from the President of the United 
States, Hon. Calvin Coolidge, in which 
he expressed his deep regret at being unable 
to be present, adding: 

“I wish you would express to your 
delegates my deep appreciation of their firm 
support of the American Government. They 
stand for the Constitution and the Flag. 
They believe in adequate military defense 
and represent the principles that have made 
this country free and prosperous. They are 
always on the alert to point out the difference 
between license and liberty, the destruction 
of our institutions and the promotion of 
human welfare. For all of this patriotic 
work they are entitled to the approbation 
of all loyal Americans. 

“Mrs. Coolidge and I are looking forward 
to the privilege of receiving yourself and 
your delegates according to invitations 
already extended.” 

Official commendation was also given to 
the work of the National Society by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Curtis D. 
Wilbur, the chief speaker of the evening. 
Continuing his address, the Secretary. paid 
high tribute to the heroes of the Army and 
the Navy and the Marine Corps and cited 
the deeds of a number of heroes of peace time, 
the mention of each name being cheered to 
the echo by the delegates. At the close of 
his address, he stated: 

“We think of the Army and Navy as the 
means for the protection of our rights, the 
maintenance of our Nation, but we some- 
times overlook the fact that their very 
existence results from a common effort, a 
common expenditure of money and of 
service, and thus contributes to a more 
common understanding and thus to a ‘more 
perfect union.’ ” 


Dr. L. S. Rowe brought greetings from the 
Pan American Union, and was welcomed 
with warm applause. 

In the course of his address Dr. Rowe said: 

“We are all interested in the development 
of an enlightened patriotism—a patriotism 
which shall not take the form of a narrow 
nationalism, but which, while furthering 
love of country, will also foster a spirit of 
international good will and co-operation, 
especially toward our sister republics of this 
continent, with which we have so much in 
common. 

“The broad educational influence which 
you are wielding is contributing toward this 
great end. You have consistently empha- 
sized the great truth that combined with love 
of country there must be a clear perception 
of, as well as a determination to maintain, 
the basic ideals upon which the real greatness 
of our America rests. 

“I also want to congratulate you on the 

eat national service which you are per- 
ee a in emphasizing the duties of patri- 
otism as well as its rights. You are bringing 
home to the younger generation the outstand- 
ing fact that the great power and far-reaching 
influence exercised by our country carries 
with it heavy responsibilities and obligations. 

“I confess that I am at times appalled 
at the tremendous power and influence today 
exerted by the United States in world affairs, 
and it is a significant fact, of which we should 
never lose sight, that inaction is quite as 
far-reaching in its consequences as positive 
action.” 

One of the delightful features of the 
evening session was the playing of the 
Dorothy Johnston-Baseler Harp Ensemble of 
Philadelphia, consisting of nine women 
harpists, who gave a comprehensive program 
which was heartily enjoyed and enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by the audience. 

The delegates received Baron de Cartier de 
Marchienne, the Ambassador from Belgium 
and Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, with 
hearty applause when he was gracefully 
presented by the President General, presiding 
over the session. The Baron's speech 
elicited much applause. He expressed the 
good will of the Diplomatic Corps toward the 
Society and claimed affiliation through his 
wife as “a soninlaw of the American 
Revolution,” her ancestors having taken part 
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in the Boston tea-party and in the Revolution. 

Continuing in part he said: 

“T am gald, as dean of the diplomatic body, 
to have this opportunity to greet the mem- 
bers of your society again and to thank you 
for your kind sentiments toward my col- 
leagues and myself. Allow me to express 
to you in their names our appreciation of 
your friendly feelings towards all of us. 

“During my long residence in the United 
States I have become affiliated with many 
American organizations. I have been re- 
ceived into the fellowship of some of your 
scientific institutions. I hold an honorary 
commission as captain in one of the regiments 
of your National Guard, the glorious 106th 
Regiment of New York. I have received 
honorary degrees which entitle me to call 


several of your universities ‘alma mater.’ 


But I never yet attained the high distinction 
of becoming a Daughter of the American 
Revolution. However, may I not claim at 
least some connection with your Society? 
My wife's ancestors took part in the ‘Boston 
tea party’ and fought in your war of inde- 
pendence, and she was secretary of one of 
your New York Chapters. May I not, 
therefore, claim affiliation with you as a 
‘son-in-law of the American Revolution?’ 

“You will remember that Mercator, who 
made the early maps of the New World, was 
a Belgian, born at the little town of Rupple- 
monde, near Antwerp, and one of the sons of 
our old University of Louvain, which is 
to celebrate in a few weeks its 500th anni- 
versary. I believe that it was on his map 
of 1541 that the name “America” appeared 
for the first time on the Northern Continent 
of the Western Hemisphere. So we may 
claim that it was a Belgian who first “put 
America on the map.” 

“It was a Belgian Catholic priest, Father 
Hennepin, who explored a large portion of 
your country and published the first descrip- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley and who thus 
gave you your first good advertising. 

“The first settlers on the Hudson and in 
neighboring sections in 1624 were chiefly 
Huguenot Walloons from the Belgian prov- 
inces of Hainaut, and the maps of the 
seventeenth century indicate the whole 
territory from Cape Cod to the Delaware 
River as “Nova Belgica.” It was a man of 
Belgian blood, Peter Minuit, who bought 


Manhattan Island from the Indians in 
1626, and I may add that he made a good 
bargain for you, as he paid for the whole 
tract on which the city of New York is 
situated the price of only 60 gulden—or 
about $24 in real money. 

“Many of the people of the Belgian 
Provinces came to your shores in the seven- 
teenth century and played their part in the 
making of America. And, in addition to 
those of Belgian birth, some of the most 
distinguished founders of your country had 
at least some trace of Belgian ancestry. 
Moreover, we can make the proud boast that 
your great founder, the incomparable leader 
of the American Revolution, George Wash- 
ington, had Belgian blood in his veins. 

“As far as I am aware, no historian has 
made special research concerning the men 
and women of Belgian birth or of Belgian 
descent who took part in the American 
Revolution. They must have been a goodly 
number. 

“The Belgians are a liberty-loving people 
and the ideals for which your ancestors 
fought have ever been dear to their hearts. 

“It is easier to achieve liberty than to 
maintain it. “The condition upon which 
God has given liberty to man is eternal 
vigilance. And the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are performing a most 
patriotic service in ever keeping before the 
present generation those great principles for 
which their ancestors fought. 

“To the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the present day and generation 
a still wider opportunity is given for trans- 
lating into action the patriotic principles 
by which you are inspired. It is an oppor- 
tunity which you have not neglected. In 
your broadened and ever broadening spheres 
of influence you are holding aloft the torch 
of liberty.” 

Miss Mabel Boardman urged the Daugh- 
ters to work for the American Red Cross as 
a means of national preparedness and told of 
the important work of that great organization 
throughout the country. 

A striking and unusual tribute to the 
stand the National Society is taking in the 
matter of national defense was in the innova- 
tion in the opening processional when the 
President General was escorted to the 
platform by three officers of the Army, Navy 
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and Marine Corps: Col. John J. Fulmer, 
Commander Aubury W. Fitch, and Major 
Randolph Coyle. 

One of the best speeches of the evening 
was that made by the Princess Cantacuzene, 
granddaughter of President U. S. Grant. 
She spoke on “Women in. International 
Relations.” In her speech she said: 

“The greatest of all ways that American 
women can help is to think of our own ideals 
and to help the world to bind up the old 
sores of disagreements and to build better 
foundations of real peace. 

“The youth of our country must be taught 
that loyalty to our Flag does not mean 


Important Notice 


(To te continued) 


rudeness to the flags of other countries, but 
we have a right to thorough loyalty to the 
principles of this nation.” 

Seated next to the Princess on the platform 
was the distinguished Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. J. J. Davis. Secretary Davis was born 
in South Wales and came to this country 
when a child, later becoming an American 
citizen, while Julia Dent Grant, born in the 
White House, Washington, D. C., upon her 
marriage to Prince Michael Cantacuzene, 
became a citizen of the Russian Empire. 

At the close of the session the Benediction 
was pronounced by the Very Rev. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, dean of the Washington Cathedral. 
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WAR MEMORIALS: BLESSING OR BANE? 
By Florence Seville Berryman 


AR MEMORIALS are apparently sculpture) seem to be the most 
W: old as the human race; we everlasting class of objects on earth. 


find war memorials in Egypt, 


carvings in hiero 


Mountains have crumbled, seas have 
receded, glaciers 


glyphics_upon the month of remembering. have wiped out 


tombs of her kings; 


At this time of year, when whole branches of 


triumphal arches in 
Rome; temples in 
Greece which sing 
of the glories of 
heroes dead these 
many thousands of 
years. And in our 
own country, only 
one hundred and 
fifty years old, 
memorials to six 
wars of major im- 
portance—one for 


spring has metamorphosed her young 
promise into lovely fulfillment, the whole 
world renews itself. The beauty of the 
present carries with it reminiscences of 
the beauty of former years, and a recol- 
lection of those who once thrilled to this 
tender season as we are now doing. But 
the recollection is especially poignant of 
those who were cut off from the joy of life 
long before their natural time, perhaps, 
because of the grim business of war, 
which recurs often enough to touch every 
generation with tragedy 


the human race and 
changed the tropic 
zone into the arctic; 
but bits of carved 
bone or stone have 
come through little 
the worse for wear. 
Now and then we 
read that fishermen 
have raised from 
some ancient harbor 
in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea a bronze 


every quarter of a century—the 
Revolution, 1812; the Mexican War, 
the War between the States, the 
Spanish War, the World War. 

The first and most important 
thing about war memorials is that 
they are intended to be an ever- 
lasting manifestation of gratitude and 
reverence. At least, those who spend 
thought and timie, energy and money 
upon memorials, hope they will en- 
dure as the Sphinx and Pyramids 
have endured. This hope is more 
than justified; for memorials (in 
company with all other forms of 


statue or other sculptural work 
several thousand years old. The 
number of classic and Renaissance 
works which have survived sea or 
land burial, fires, wars, time itself, 
convinces one that these things lead 
a charmed existence. A poet, un- 
known to me, has succinctly ex- 
pressed this idea: “All passes, Art 
alone enduring, stays tous. The Bust 
outlasts the throne; the Coin, Ti- 
berius.”” The bust and coin, indeed, 
preserve the very memory of them. 
Fortunately for us, the Greeks and 
Romans were artists in every sense of 
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the word. But many memorials 
standing today in our own country 
will make our descendants wish 
fervently that we had lacked funds 
and gratitude, 
since we so 
obviously 
lacked good 
taste in erect- 
ing them. But 
once in place, 
the unsightly 
memorial can 
apparently be 
dislodged by 
no power on 
earth, for it is 
too well 
hedged about 
with red tape, 
sentiment and 
the spirit of 
the organiza- 
tion which 
— it. 

e can only 
wish that 
lightning 
possessed the 
power of dis- 
cretion. Con- 
sider the National Capital alone, with 
its scores of generals and statesmen 
of the past, reproduced in metal or 
granite, impeccably clad in bronze 
frock coats or uniforms, perhaps 
mounted upon fierce bronze steeds. 
Not all of these metallic gentlemen 
are works of art; but one point in 
their favor is that so long as they 
occupy public squares, these refresh- 
ing open spaces will continue to be 
parks, protected by their stolid de- 
fenders against the encroaches of real 
estate agents, increased trafic and 


other evils which ring the death 
knell of so much beauty. 

Considering the awe-inspiring 
permanence of memorials, then, one 
can but 
marvel that 
any group of 
people, repre- 
sentinga 
whole com- 
munity, can 

ossess the 

tdihood to 
plunge with 
the noncha- 
lanceof 
bargain- 
hunters, into 
the selection 
of something 
apparently as 
permanent as 
the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 
But this is 
precisely the 
which 
characterizes 
many ““memo- 


“PATRIOTISM,” by Paul Bartlett, at base of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ ‘ ic. 
Memorial by Cass Gilbert, Duluth, Minn. rial commis 


sions.” 

The utilitarian nature of many 
World War memorials which have 
been completed in the past eight 
years or so is one of the deplorable 
features of the memorial urge. New 
courthouses, community centers, 
theaters, libraries, auditoriums, 
athletic fields, stadia, museums, 
bridges, and various other public 
necessities or luxuries, as the case 
may be, come into being under the 
hypocritical guise of war memorials. 
The State, city or county, perhaps, 
needs a new courthouse; its sponsors 
clap the magic words memorial” 
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upon the pro- 
posal, and the 
funds are 
forthcoming 
with great 

rapidity; for 
what citizen 
does not want 
to honor the 
heroes of his 
locality? 
Perhaps that 
citizen was 
perfectly 
satished with 
the old court- 
house, and 
would not 
have cared to 
donate any- 
thing toa new 
building, but 


did so because 
of senti- 
ment for a 
memorial. In 
that case he 
was swindled, 
however un- 
intentionally, 
for there is 
in most in- 
stances 
nothing to 
suggest the 
memorial 
spirit, the 
ideals for 
which our 
soldiers died, 
in these struc- 
tures housing 
public activi 
ties. For in 


Top—“HUMANITY AND JUSTICE.” War Memorial Group from Winchester, Mass. Herbert Adams, sculptor 
Bottom—THE SOUTHAM IN MEMORIAL, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. Goodwillie and Moran, architects 
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Charles A. Coolidge, architect; Daniel Chester French, sculptor 


“IN FLANDERS FIELDS,” Milton, Mass. 
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the preoccupation of their uses or 
enjoyments, how can the public 
remember those supposedly com- 
memorated? 

It is not meant to deny that the 
public needs or enjoys all these 
utilitarian structures. But there is 
a large proportion of the population 
which harbors a profound and whole- 
hearted sentiment for some tangible 
evidence of appreciation of the ideals 
and sacrifices of American men in 
the World War. In justice to this 
class, we should erect memorials 
which really commemorate. Further- 
more, it would seem that the United 
States, the richest nation in the world 
today, is sufficiently prosperous to 
honor its sons who made the supreme 
sacrifice, with a pure and beautiful 
reverence, expressed in an inspira- 
tional way, and unencumbered with 
practical considerations. Why should 
we economize by bunching gratitude 
to our heroes and community needs 
in job-lots? We spend spectacular 
fortunes on amusements, toilet prepa- 
rations, smoking accessories, etc., 
each year, according to the census 
statistics. How many of us realize 
that the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (combining the services 
of a distinguished architect, sculptor, 
mural painter, and landscape gar- 
dener), and a recent pugilistic en- 
counter cost the same amounts of 
money? 

After having given much con- 
sideration to the subject of war 
memorials, such leaders in the world 
of art as Elihu Root, a founder of 
the American Federation of Arts; 
Morris Gray, president of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; Robert de 
Forest, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the American 


Federation of Arts; Charles Moore, 
chairman of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts; such architects as Cass 
Gilbert and the late Arnold Brunner, 
to name only a few, have declared 
that on the whole there is danger 
in “useful” memorials, the danger 
of their ceasing to be useful in a 
generation or two. The “community 
center” memorial, for instance, may 
in a few decades be far from the 
center of the community, left behind 
by that restless spirit cities are wont 
to display, in the changing tides of 
their ———- To cite an extreme 
case of unexpected location: the 
Capitol at Washington, D. C., was 
erected on a hill which was originally 
expected to be the center of the 
National Capital. But Washington 
chose to spread to the north and 
west, and the Capitol is actually in 
one far corner of the city. 

This spirit of economy, however, 
has far more pernicious results than 
the coupling of war memorial and 
public need. Small communities seem 
especially susceptible to this second 
evil. With the loftiest intentions, a 
town will gather together, for in- 
stance, $5,000, and, without endeavor- 
ing to obtain professional advice, will 
try to find something for that amount. 
It is like buying a frame, then 
searching for a picture to fit in it— 
any picture, no matter what the 
subject, if it is the right size. Enter- 
prising salesmen from bronze and 
stone foundries reap rich harvests 
in such a situation, because of their 
ability to step into the breach, and 
because the manufacturers they rep- 
resent have made their names familiar 
by wholesale advertising. (Real art- 
sists do not hawk their wares.) 
These manufacturers can always 
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furnish a memorial of some kind, to 
fit the community funds, whatever 
size. Periodicals and the press have 
from time to time recounted shocking 
tales, such as that of a town com- 
mission which purchased a stock 
figure of a doughboy minus the feet 
and ankles, because the bronze needed 
to supply them would have cost a 
few hundred dollars more, and the 
statue was to be atop a ten-foot shaft, 
where the feet would not be seen if 
present! But these machine-made 
doughboys, even when they are 
= complete, are uninspiring 
gures, produced by wholesale 
methods, and are never the work of 
recognized sculptors. 

It is fitting and proper that the 
figure of the American “doughboy” 
should be given a place in many war 
memorials throughout the country, 
since he (and his brothers in the 
Navy and Marine Corps) is the 
cause of the memorials. But let his 
figure, in each instance, be the work 
of an able artist, who will express 
in it the physical characteristics of 
our race and something of the idealism 
which prompted participation in the 
War. “The Returned Soldier,” by 
Burt W. Johnson, erected at Wood- 
side, New York (and illustrated 
herein), is one of the noblest ““dough- 
boy” figures the writer has seen. It 
represents what is universally con- 
sidered the “typical American” and 
at the same time has individual 
character. The sculptor, by the 
way, is descended of old American 
stock, and is a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. Not 
yet forty years of age, he has created 
five memorials of the World War 
(another of which we also reproduce), 
as well as a number of other 


memorials, fountains and statues now 
in permanent collections and public 
institutions. 

But to return to the “stock 
soldier”: its crude workmanship is 
too much to bear, without the added 
burden of ubiquity. One meets the 
Civil War fighting man leaning upon 
his musket, not once, but many times 
in one’s trip across the Continent, 
usually the same figure in the same 
pose. Granite seems to be the most 
recurrent medium. Now we are 
threatened with a general invasion 
by his grandson, the doughboy in 
bronze. 

To cite a specific instance: one of 
the forty-eight States in the Union 
conceived the unique idea (at least 
one hopes it will remain unique) of 
having a war memorial in every 
county within its borders, with one 
feature identical. A capable young 
sculptor was commissioned to make 
a figure of a doughboy. So far, so 
good. But the idea unfolded that 
this single doughboy should be re- 
produced many times and furnished 
with a different pedestal, base or 
architectural background in each city 
or town. A visitor, journeying 
through the State, would find the 
young soldier perched upon a tall 
shaft in one town; he would find the 
same doughboy standing before a 
little group of shrubs in the next 
town; the same figure would in the 
third town, perhaps, be mounted 
upon a square block of granite with 
a fountain bubbling before it. And 
so on, ad infinitum. A publication 
devoted to the interests of the stone 
and bronze men gave illustrations of 
twenty-six possible combinations of 
doughboy and setting. But except 
for this blighting feature of repetition, 
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the proposal has good 
features: the “dough- 
boy” figure was made 
by a competent sculp- 
tor; the State legis- 
lature made an ap- 
propriation to assist 
each county in the 
erection of the me- 
morial; and it is in- 
tended to be wholly 
commemorative, not 
utilitarian in any 
respect. 

The very idea of 
repetition is so sug: 
gestive of monotony 
that it kills inspira- 
tional thoughts about 
a war memorial. No 
matter how good, 
how great, a work of 
art may be, it cannot 
bear indefinite repeti- 
tion. Facsimile 
replicas of the Wash- 
ington Monument, or 
the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, scattered broad- 
cast throughout the 
country, would rob 
the originals of some 
measure of their 
greatness. Travelers 
returning from Europe 
would feel no thrill at 
sight of the Statue of 
Liberty had they 
made the acquaint- 
ance of a twin sister 
in every other harbor. 
The same thing holds 
true in other fields of 


“THE AVIATOR,” by Augustus Luke- 

man. Erected by Mrs. Louis Bennett, of 

West Virginia, in memory of the Ameri- 

can aviators who gave their lives in the 

World War. U. S. National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. 
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art. Who among us did not resent 
news of a rival Mona Lisa in New 
York City recently? 

It occasionally happens that there 
will be two or three reproductions of 
one great work, sufficiently far apart 
not to rival each other. Daniel 
Chester French’s beautiful memorial 
to Martin Milmore, “Death Staying 
the Hand of the Sculptor,” for 
example, is in bronze in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and in marble at the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City. When the Mastbaum gift to 
Philadelphia of reproductions of 
Rodin’s works is complete, Ameri- 
cans will be able to see nearly all 
the great French sculptor’s important 
creations without going to France. 

But thinking people do not wish 
to see even a great work of art 
reproduced many times. It may be 
suggested that this prejudice arises 
from a selfish desire to have some- 
thing that others have not—making 
the town which possesses the won- 
derful memorial a magnet for travelers. 
This is a very superficial idea. The 
elemental thought underlying this 
prejudice against repetition is that 
there is so much real genius, true 
originality, in the world today, that 
it seems a pity to repeat one great 
achievement when life might be 
enriched by several entirely different, 
but equally great, achievements. 

The United States can count an 
ant number of rarely gifted 
men and women in the field of con- 
temporary sculpture alone. It is 
unnecessary to repeat a single me- 
morial made by any one of these 
artists, for each has shown the 


“THE RETURNED SOLDIER,” also called, “Lest We Forget.” 
Dedicated May 30, 1923, at Woodside, New York City. Burt W. 
Johnson, sculptor 
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“THE BIRD-MAN,” by Gutzon Borglum. 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
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ability to 
expressa 
beautiful 
memorial idea 
in several 
ways. If the 
individual 
sculptor does 
not have to 
repeat him- 
self, why must 
the city or 
town? 

The prob- 
lem of cost, 
naturally, is 
vital. A small 
hamlet of a 
few hundred 
inhabitants 
cannot be ex- 
pected to raise 
such a sum of 
money as New 
York or Chi- 
cago. But 
with the exer- 


But what 
about the 
small town of 
a few hundred 

triotic in 

abitants? 
They may 
have only a 
thousand 
dollars. Yet 
if they will 
seek profes- 
sional advice, 
which, by the 
way, is abso- 
lutely free of 
charge, they 
can obtain a 
memorial 
worthy of the 
name. Such 
advice will be 
given with 
pleasure by 
such national 
organizations 


cise of thought POMONA VALLEY WAR MEMORIAL, Pomona, California. Monument a8 the Ameri- 


dedicated November 11, 1923; br nel dedicated November 11, 1926. The 
and care and ending tax om cal Federa- 


bol: by the of the 


little hamlet 

can have a war memorial quite as 

worthy as can the great city. What 

its memorial may lack in size and 

impressiveness, may be compensated 
y preciousness. 

A large metropolis, such as Kansas 
City, can afford to erect a memorial 
of the proportions of the Liberty 
Memorial there (reproduced herein), 
the work of H: Van Buren Ma pa 
and associated artists, ak on 
dedicated last year by President 
Coolidge, and is said to be the 
greatest as to size and cost of any 
yet erected. 


Hunt, architect, Burt W. tion of Arts, 


1741 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C., and 
the National Sculpture Society, 215 
West 57th Street, New York City. 

A stele of good design, or a flag- 
pole with are 
memorial types which can 7 pur- 
chased for less than $5,000. The 
flag-pole is especially adapted to a 
small community, which generally 
possesses a village green, centrally 
located, for its erection. 

It would be well, however, for 
the community, large or small, to be 
in no hurry about the erection of its 
war memorial; to wait until sufficient 
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- Above—“THE SACRIFICE,” by Malvina Hoffman. Below—“THE LAMENT OF SIR ECTOR.” John Gregory, sculptor 
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funds have been subscribed, to secure 
something of excellence. “Heroes 
who wait longest, often get the best 
commemoration,” said Mr. Moore; 
and the splendid memorials to Rev- 
olutionary and Civil War heroes 
which have been completed only in 
the last quarter-century attest the 
truth of his words. 

When an impressive memorial is to 
be erected in the open, it frequently 
happens that almost as much money 
has to be devoted to the landsca 
setting as to the memorial itself. 
For a good memorial in a crowded 
city block loses much in inspirational 
value. By examining the landscape 
settings in some of the accompanyin 
illustrations one can see how ob 
they contribute to the effect. Daniel 
Chester French’s memorial at Milton, 
Massachusetts; Burt Johnson’s memo- 
rial in Pomona, California; the colon- 
nade at Southampton, Long Island, 
by Goodwillie and Moran, and 
Attilio Piccirilli’s Albany war memo- 
rial, are all beautifully situated, the 
planting and landscape effects con- 
tributing to serenity and contempla- 
tion. Herbert Adams’ “Humanity 
and Justice,” at Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, of which the group is 
shown in detail here, has a landscape 
setting of equal beauty. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. French have 
given lavishly of their time and 
energy, in service on national war 
memorials committees, to study in- 
dividual problems and advise local 
committees. No other sculptors 
could be moré eminently fitted to 
cope with such problems than these 
two. It is considered “dangerous” 
to use superlatives under any cir- 
cumstances; but one may venture to 
say that in any list of America’s 


few greatest contemporary artists, 
the names of French and Adams 
would be among the first. 

Mr. French, born in Exeter, New 
Hampshire, of American ancestry, 
studied sculpture under John Q. A. 
Ward and several other distinguished 
instructors. Examples of Mr. 
French’s work may be found through- 
out the North and East, and as far 
west as Lincoln, Nebraska. Mr. 
Adams is also a native of New 
England, having been born in Con- 
cord, Vermont. Most of his works 
in sculpture are located in the East. 

There is sublimity in the memorials 
by these sculptors, illustrated here, 
because they embody certain ideals 
of the World War, rather than 
human characteristics of courage or - 
love of conquest. “Humanity and 
Justice,” by Mr. Adams, is self- 
evident. Sacrifice is beautifully ex- 
pressed in “Flanders Fields,” Mr. 
French’s classic figure, with its archi- 
tectural setting by the distinguished 
Boston architect, Charles A. 
Coolidge. Inscribed on the pedestal 
are the lines: 

“To you from falling hands 
We throw the torch. 
Be yours to hold it high.” 

Two memorials illustrated herein, 
“The Lament of Sir Ector,” by John 
Gregory, and “The Sacrifice,” by 
Malvina Hoffman, were the gifts of 
single donors. By their placement, 
the former in one of the galleries of 
an art museum, the latter in a chapel, 
the costs of landscape architectural 
settings were eliminated. It seems to 
the writer that the idea of placing 
the community war memorial in 
some good situation offered by a 
public building of permanent charac- 
ter is worthy of consideration. For 
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in that respect, where the com- 
munity has not unlimited funds to 
draw upon, all may be invested in 
the memorial itself. The State of 
Ohio, for example, located its war 
memorial on the steps of the new 
wing of the Museum of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical 
Society in Columbus. 

The groups by Miss Hoffman and 
Mr. Gregory evidence the fact that 
memorials do not have to be heroic 
in size to stir our highest emotions. 
“The Lament of Sir Ector” is but 
six feet three and one-half inches high, 
a little over eight feet in width. The 
figures are less than life-size. Yet 
the conceptions of both memorials 
are infinitely poetic, stirring the 
beholder beyond words. “The Sac- 
rifice,”” now situated in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, is to go to 
Harvard University as soon as a 
chapel is built to house it. The 
Mediaeval Knight, symbol of chivalry 
and romance, is the main feature of 
this memorial, as well as of “The 
Lament of Sir Ector” over the body 
of Sir Lancelot, his brother, in the 
Church of Joyous Gard. The lines 
inscribed on the wall above Lancelot 
are taken from Mallory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur”: 


“And thou wert the courteoust knight that ever bare 
shield. 

And thou wert the truest friend that ever bestrad 
horse.” 


The knight representing ‘“Patriot- 
ism,” by the late Paul Bartlett, is 
upon the base of a memorial flag-pole 
in Duluth, Minnesota, prom | in 
front of the Courthouse. This flag- 
pole is a beautiful piece of work, by 
Cass Gilbert, architect, who was the 
designer also of the First Division 
Monument in Washington, D. C. 


He has had the most felicitous associa- 
tions with various sculptors in the 
creation of his memorials. 

The Albany War Memorial, by 
Attilio Piccirilli, was secured by 
funds appropriated by the City Gov- 
ernment. The sculptor is one of the 
gifted men who have come to this 
country from Europe. He and five 
brothers, all sculptors, emigrated 
from Italy in 1888 and made the 
United States their home. 

The Southampton Memorial, by 
Goodwillie and Moran, has an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful setting in the 
park at the head of Lake Agawam. 
The memorial, in fact, was designed 
to create vistas of the lake through 
the colonnade and openings in the 
wall. 

Spaces for the names of individual 
heroes commemorated are provided 
on most of the memorials mentioned. 
Occasionally the names are chiseled 
upon the granite or marble. Again, 
they are on bronze plaques attached 
to the base of the monument. 

War memorials offer vast oppor- 
tunities for nobility of design as 
well as of sentiment. A great many 
cities and rural communities are 
taking advantage of such opportuni- 
ties to the fullest extent, by engaging 
the services of artists. The memorials 
illustrated herein are but a few of 
the superb works of sculpture which 
have been erected since the War, not 
only in this country, but abroad. 

There are but three requirements 
for a war memorial: does it truly 
commemorate? is it worthy of endur- 
ance as a work of art? is it advan- 
tageously situated? If the memorial 
fulfills these requirements, we may 
bequeath it with confidence to 
coming generations. 
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nE of the notable exhibits at the 


THE SANDS OF TIME 


by 
Merritt L. Dawkins 


successfully contended against forces 


Sesquicentennial in Phila’ hostile to American institutions; to 


delphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
(1926), was that 
of the Bureau of 
Pensions of the 
Department of 
the Interior. It 
was installed 
under the super- 
vision of Hon. 
Winfield Scott, 
Commissioner of 
Pensions, ably 
assisted by a 
committee, in- 
cluding Miss 
Anne E. Wilson, 
in charge of 
Revolutionary 
War Pension 
Records. 


The primary object of the Pension authorized 
Office exhibit was not to glorify the 
sword, but to proclaim the nation’s 


gratitude for the 
suffering and 
sacrifices of the 
gallant soldiers 
and sailors who, 
in times of storm 
and stress, cast 
their lives and 
fortunes on the 
altar of human 
freedom; to extol 
the patriotism 
which has 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS AFTER THE 
SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


THE LAST WOMAN PENSIONER OF THE REVOLU- 


TION, ESTHER 8. DAMON, PLYMOUTH UNION, VT., 
DIED NOVEMBER 11, 1906, AGED 92 


WAR OF THE REVOLUTION 


1775 — 1783 
SURVIVORS PENSIONED__ ___ 52,504 
WIDOWS PENSIONED. 22,644 


LAST SURVIVOR 
DANIEL F BAKEMAN, DIED 1869. AGED 109 


1355} 


promote public 
appreciation of 
heroes who 
stood for or fell 
in defense of the 
principle that 
“government of 
the people, by 
the people, for 
the people, shall 
not perish from 
the earth.” 

Our pension 
system dates 
back to Colonial 
days. In 1789, 
at the first ses- 
sion of the first 
Congress, it de- 
veloped into a 
national policy, 
as Congress then 


yment by the United 
States of the pensions which had 
theretofore been granted and paid by 


the _ respective 
States. By 
direction of the 
President, ad- 
ministration was 
lodged in the 
War Depart- 
ment. 

Fostered by 
subsequent 
legislation, the 
system was ex- 
tended, under 
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THE OLDEST LIVING PENSIONER OF THE WAR WITH MEXICO WAS AMASA CLARK, BANDERA, TEXAS, AGED 101. 
(DIED JANUARY 28, 1927) 


the divided jurisdiction of Congress 
(which for a time retained control of 
allowances), the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the United 
States courts, and the Treasury 
Department. In 1833 provision was 
made for the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Pensions, “to exe- 
cute, under direction of the Secretary 
of War,such duties in relation to the 


the Interior was given supervisory 
and appellate power over the acts of 
the Commissioner of Pensions. 

The Bureau of Pensions is charged 
with the administration of all laws 
relating to pensions based on service 
in the military or naval forces of the 
United States, and of laws providing 
for the retirement of civil service 
employees. 


various pension Although a! 
laws as may be sions and lan 
prescribed by the WAR WITH MEXICO bounties were 
President of the 1846 - 1848 granted to soldiers 
United States.” d wid f 
In 1849 the Pen- | vow ov pension | the War of the 
sion Office became | | Revolution, the 
a bureau of the . 
Department of the the War with 
Interior, then i Mexico, the work 
established, and was relatively 
the Secretary of small in volume 
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DEATH AGAIN HAS STRICKEN NO. 1 FROM THE 
PENSION ROLLS. MRS. MAHALA HUFF, 108 YEARS 


OLD, WAS ONE OF 20 SURVIVING WIDOWS OF 


THE 
WAR OF 1812 AND WAS THE OLDEST PENSIONER OF 


THEM ALL 
WAR OF 1812 
1812-1815 
SURVIVORS PENSIONED_ ___25.723 
WIDOWS PENSIONED- 35.521 


LAST SURVIVOR 
HIRAM CRONK, DIED 1905, AGED 105 


WIDOWS NOW ON ROLL... 
SURVIVORS widows 


prior to the War of the Rebellion, 
which inspired relief legislation of a 
more substantial character, and gave 
special impetus to pension activities. 
Indian Wars, the War with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and mis- 
cellaneous services, particularly in 
the Regular Establishment, have 
added materially to the work of the 
bureau. The amount paid to pen- 
sioners from 1790 to the end of the 
fiscal year 1926 was $7,261,346, 
359.15, an enormous but highly 
profitable investment. The greatest 
number of pensioners on the roll was 
1,004,196, January 31, 1905, since 
which. date the number has steadily 
decreased to less than half a million. 
Expenditures for pensions in 1926 
aggregated approximately $208,000,- 
000; due to new legislation and 
liberalized procedure, however, it is 
estimated that the outlay for the 
current year will be $233,000,000. 
Military bounty lands have ceased 
to be an important factor in the work 
of the bureau, which to date has 
issued 598,703 warrants for 68,749,- 
150 acres of the public domain. 
However, the settlement of these 
widespread areas by Americans, tried 
and true, not only looms large in our 
national development, but bids us 
look with confidence to the future. 
The Bureau of Pensions is dedi- 
cated to good deeds rather than to 
spectacular display. Its files, how- 
ever, contain the biographies of 
countless thousands who gave their 
strength and manhood to the service 
of their country, and whose life 
histories, here enshrined, are fraught. 
with thrilling stories of heroism and 
devotion. 
Like a huge book of many volumes, 
the files of the Pension Office portray 
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in the most intimate and fascinating 
detail the lives of patriots and their 
associates; their lineage, aspirations, 
and achievements, as well as their 
afflictions, needs, and frailties. Here 
are recorded and made available to 
those interested the personal history 
and valorous deeds of those patriotic 
Americans who gave generously to 
the nation, and thus earned its 
undying gratitude. 

In a 68-unit wing-frame case were 
exhibited valuable historical docu- 
ments from the archives of the 
Pension Office; pictures of surviving 
widow pensioners of the War of 1812, 
and their homes; a number of pic- 
torial charts illustrating the important 
steps in the settlement of pension 


claims; and a gallery of rogues who 

are wont to prey upon unsuspecting 

pensioners. 

Every stroke of the hour tolls the 

j knell of five pensioners. Their pass- 
k ing was symbolized in the hourglass 
s design featured in this exhibit, which 
y showed that Daniel F. Bakeman, the 
1. last survivor of the War of the 
3e Revolution (1775-1783), died in 1869, 
d aged 109 years; that the last widow 
Ir pensioner of the Revolution, Esther 
us S. Damon, died in 1906, at the age df Of, CIVI, WaR MOTHERS THERE REMAIN 
i 
to Hiram Cronk, last survivor of the 
Ww War of 1812 (1812-1815), died in CIVIL WAR 
of 1905, aged 105 years; that, of the 20 1861-1866 
eir surviving widows of the War of 
ice 1812, Mahala Huff, hale and hearty 
ife at 107, was the senior; that but eight . 
sht survivors of the Mexican War (1846- 
nd 1848) are on the pension roll, the 

oldest was Amasa Clark, aged 101; i i 
es, that more than a thousand Mexican — — 

War widows are yet pensioned. 
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Mrs. Huff was 
107 years old and 
was one of the 
twenty surviv- 
ing widows of the 
War of 1812. She 
drew a pension of 
$50 a month. 
Born in December, 
1818, in Wayne 
County, West 


UNPAYABLE 


THE ONLY DEBT THE UNITED STATES CAN 

NEVER DISCHARGE |S THAT DUE THE 

INTREPID HOSTS WHO PLEDGED THEIR LIVES 

TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF HUMAN LIBERTY 

AND THE STABILITY OF THE GREATEST 
NATION ON EARTH. 


Richard Wells, 
Jr., who fought 
in the Revolution- 
ary War, and was 
the grandson of 
Richard Wells, 
Sr., one of the 
early colonists of 
Virginia, who, in 
1647, was a mem- 
ber of the House 


Virginia, Mrs. 
Huff had lived with her son, Hender- 
son Wells, on his farm located two 
and one-half miles south of Louisa 
for the past 40 years. 

Records of the Pension Bureau 
show that she was the widow of 
James Huff, who served as a private 
in Captain G. W. Camp’s Company 
of Virginia Militia in the War of 
1812. He was enlisted at Jonesville, 
Lee County, 
Virginia, 
November 5, 
1813, and was 
honorably dis- 
charged March 
10, 1814. He 
married Mahala 
Wells on Decem- 
ber 5, 1869, in 
Wayne County, 
West Virginia, 
and died Febru- 
ary 10, 1879. 

This 108 years 
old pensioner 
was the daughter 
of Moses Wells, 
of Wells Ridge, 
Virginia, who 
served in the 


of Burgesses, and 
whose brothers and sons figured 
prominently in the Colonial history 
of Virginia, and actively participated 
in the Colonial wars and the War of 
the Revolution. 

As to the Civil War (1861-1866), 
in which more than two million 
“Boys in Blue” responded to the call 
of duty, it was pointed out that, 
after a lapse of 60 years, scarcely 
100,000 of them 
survive, at the 
average age of 
83; that approxi- 
mately 225,000 
Civil War 
widows are on 
the roll. 

Touching the 
War with Spain, 
including _ the 
Philippine Insur- 
rectionand 
Chinese Boxer 
Rebellion (1898- 
1902), it was 
shown that the 
rolls embrace in 
round numbers 
125,000  surviv- 
ors and 21,000 


War of 1812. widows and 
She was a grand- sawawrua rannan. aTuens dependents. 
dau g hter of OF HER RACE ON THE U.S. PENSION ROLL As to the 
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World War (1917-1921), it was noted 
that 49 veterans and 21 widows, 
enrolled before the Veterans’ Bureau 
was given exclusive jurisdiction in 
such cases, are in receipt of pension. 

Relative to the Indian Wars (1817— 
1891), it was shown that the roll 
includes four thousand survivors and 
three thousand widows. 


As to the Regular Establishment, 
the fact was indicated that the roll of 
pensioners comprises 13,000 veterans 
and 4,000 widows and dependents. 

To many these statistics were 
merely statistics. To the visitors 
with imagination or a bent for 
figures this feature of the Sesqui 
exhibit afforded interesting diversion 
and wholesome food for thought. 


Buy Buddy Poppies 


Ce for the widows and orphans of our soldier-dead adds especial 
appeal this year to the annual national sale of Buddy Poppies con- 
ducted by the Veterans of Foreign Wars during the week of Memorial 
Day to the end that through the symbol of the poppy we as a nation 
may pay tribute to those war-heroes who made the Supreme Sacrifice. 

This year, in further extension of the relief program to which the 
entire proceeds of the sale are devoted, a portion of the proceeds will be 
allotted to the Veterans of Foreign Wars National Home for Widows 
and Orphans of Ex-Service Men, established two years ago at Eaton 
Rapids, Michigan. The Home, the site of which covers 472 acres, 
operates on a family group plan, keeping mother and children together 
in individual households. The addition of a new building recently 
increased its facilities, and another is now under construction. 

Other proceeds of the sale are used for relief of war-disabled and to 
meet conditions of distress among ex-service men and their families 
occasioned by sickness or unemployment. 

President Coolidge annually endorses the Buddy Poppy sale, as did 
the two preceding Presidents. Professional organizations and trades 
associations, religious leaders, .the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the National American War Mothers also officially com- 


mend it. 


All of the more than 3,000,000 Buddy Poppies are made by disabled 
and needy ex-service men, many of them patients in government 
hospitals. Each Buddy Poppy is guaranteed by a copyright label. 
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TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


and there is pansies, 
hat's for thought 


Hamlet, Act IV, Sc. 5. CHE U/NKNOWN 


Joseph Warwick KreurtNer 


No wreaths for me from those who glow 
With spirit false and outward show! 

Let not the vacant praise prevail, 

With lips that speak but hearts that fail. 
A Soldier of the Legion sleeps 

Unsung, but deathless fame he keeps. 
Approach me not! Unless you feel 
The debt I paid for Country's weal. 

I need not you with absent bow, 

And eyes that roam to smooth my brow. 
Drop not a rose. Lest it wither 

In very shame for the giver. 

Keep faith with me. As in the night 
Come; let the bushel hide your light. 


Strew me no garlands, white or red, 
Except when Nations dress my bed; 
Laurels from them, but you, for thought, 
Drop me pansies because | fought. 


But if my Father comes and clasps 

His lips more tight than wont, and gasps, 

Or if my Brother drops a tear 

And dully wonders if I'm here; 

Or Sister comes, who knows it's me, 

(In hide and seek I'd always be 

The one that she made sure was caught. 

How strange it always comes to naught’) 

Or Buddy, who at my recall 

Is grieved to live because I fall, 

Or if my Love, who comes a-weeping— 
y heart is in their keeping, 

And I dream on. 


Disturb me not! I rest in peace. 
My Duty done, there is surcease. 
My couch is warm, my cover, Love. 
My sleep is deep; my Guard, above. 
Awake me not! Unless it be 

My Mother comes to sit by me. 
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SOUTH PORTICO OF THE AMPHITHEATRE 


THE AMPHITHEATRE AT ARLINGTON 


by 


Isabel Smith 


classical memorial Amphitheatre that 

adorns the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, in Virginia, how few know the history 
of this beautiful memorial, a building, whose 
counterpart does not exist in all the world. 
Located in this historic and hallowed spot 
are the resting places of the heroes of all the 
wars of our beloved country. 

In 1868, May 5, General John A. Logan, 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Potomac, 
issued a general order designating May 30 
of each year to be observed as “Memorial 
Day,” stating in part: 


(): the thousand daily pilgrims to the 


The 30th of May, 1868, is designated for the purpose 
of strewing flowers or otherwise decorating the graves 
of comrades who died in defense of their country during 
the late rebellion and whose bodies now lie in almost 
every city, village and hamlet churchyard in the land. 
In this observance no form or ceremony is prescribed, 
but posts and comrades will, in their own way, arrange 
such fitting services and testimonials of respect as 
circumstances may permit. 


General Logan's order was the origin of 
our beautiful Amphitheatre. Later, when 
he was in Congress, he was author of an 
act Aug. 1, 1888, to make the 30th of May a 
legal holiday. 

Each year services for the dead were held 
at Arlington. Representatives of this nation 
and of other nations assembled together with 


soldiers, sailors and citizens to honor the 
heroic dead. For these exercises a crude 
structure was erected too small for the 
immense gathering, and a discredit to the 
nation. 

On May 30, 1903, Senator Redfield 
Proctor and Ivory G. Kimball, Post Com- 
mander of the Department of the Potomac, 
G. A. R., were returning from the ceremonies 
at Arlington and they discussed the necessity 
of a Memorial Chapel, or Amphitheatre, and 
decided to take up the matter at once. 

The following day they called together on 
the Secretary of War, Hon. Elihu Root, and 
explained their mission. Secretary Root was 
most enthusiastic over the project. He sent 
for Charles F. Humphries, Quartermaster 
General, in charge of all Government 
Cemeteries, and requested him to draw a 
bill for $5,000 to enable the Secretary of 
War to procure plans, etc., for the erection 
of a Memorial Amphitheatre at Arlington. 

Root transmitted this estimate to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who in turn for- 
warded it to Congress. Senator Proctor of 
Vermont introduced the bill for the first 
appropriation Dec. 1, 1903. (Senate Bill 
1736, 58th Congress, 1st Session.) 

Congress failed to act at this time and the 
estimates were renewed without result in 
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SILENT HEROES IN ARLINGTON 


1905 and 1907. Finally, plans were author- 
ized by Senate bill, 60th Congress, 1st Session, 
introduced by William Warner, Senator from 
Missouri: 


Public Act 168, 60th Congress, 1st Session, U. S. 
Statutes, Vol. 35, Pt. 1, page 540. 

Sec. 16. That a commission consisting of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Superintendent of the United States Capitol Building 
and Grounds, one member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, to be designated by the commander in chief 
of that organization, and a member of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, to be designated by the com- 
mander in chief of that organization, be, and is hereby, 
created, which shall cause plans and estimates to be 
prepared for a memorial amphitheater at Arlington, 
Virginia, and report the estimated cost thereof to the 
Congress: Provided, That such plans and estimates be 
prepared under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

And for the expense of said commission a sum not to 
exceed five thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to be expended on vouchers approved by the 
chairman of said commission. 


As a result of the above provision, the 
commission met and organized June 8, 1908, 
with the following personnel: George B. 


Cortelyou, Secretary of the Treasury, chair- 
man; William H. Taft, Secretary of War; 
Elliott Woods, Superintendent of United 
States Capitol Building and Grounds; I. G. 
Kimball, representing the Grand Army of 
the Republic; and Curtis Guild, Jr., repre- 
senting the United Spanish War Veterans. 
H. O. Weaver, private secretary to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, secretary of the 
commission. By reason of resignations, the 
following changes occurred in the personnel: 
Luke E. Wright, Secretary of War, succeeded 
William H. Taft; M. Emmett Urell succeeded 
Curtis Guild, Jr., as the representative of 
the United Spanish War Veterans. 

The firm of Carrere and Hastings, archi- 
tects, New York City, had devoted con- 
siderable attention to the project of a 
memorial at Arlington, and their plans and 
estimates were considered by the commission 
at a meeting on January 27, 1909, when it was 
unanimously decided to recommend their 
approval to the Congress and to recommend 
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ARLINGTON MANSION 


also that the sum of $750,000 be appropriated 
to cover all costs of the proposed amphi- 
theatre, which, in the judgment of the 
commission, should be constructed of marble. 
In submitting the plans for the Memorial, 
Carrere and Hastings made the following 
interesting explanation of the design: 


In making the accompanying designs for the sug- 
gested memorial in the Arlington Cemetery it has 

nm our endeavor to obtain a classic and serious 
character in order to express the dignity of the purpose 
for which such a building will be constructed. With 
this in view, we have specially studied such classic 
structures as the Theater of Dionysius at Athens and 
the Roman Theater at Orange, besides other con- 
spicuous classic examples, at the same time endeavoring 
to make the design, while classic, in character with the 
old colonial buildings of Washington, such as the White 
House, the Capitol, and others. 

The Amphitheater suggested by our drawings would 
seat comfortably about 5,000 people and afford oppor- 
tunity also for a large number to stand in the colonnade. 
Around the Amphitheater we have shown a large 
number of boxes, possibly to be especially reserved for 
the families of distinguished guests or otherwise used, 
the stage itself being sufficiently large to hold several 
hundred people, so as to accommodate visiting delega- 
tions or special guests on any particular occasion. 


We have suggested the placing of a crypt under this 
colonnade, as this could be divided into many parts 
and used for the burial of distinguished men who 
merit such recognition from the Nation. Upon the 
base of the building, under the colonnade, and marking 
each separate crypt, could be placed inscriptions as 
shown in the elevation, while memorial busts or 
portrait statues and inscriptions could be placed in the 
colonnade, somewhat as has so frequently been done in 
the famous campo santos of Europe. So large a building 
would not be affected, in our opinion, by any irregularity 
or lack of completeness in the placing of such memorials, 
many of which would possibly not be erected for some 
generations to come. In this way the structure would 
become not only an auditorium for special purposes 
but would be at the same time a campo santo for the 
distinguished dead of the Nation, whose resting place 
would be constantly visited by people going to Arling- 
ton for this purpose. 

As will be seen by the plan, opening from the main 
vestibule, which is arranged for the reception of special 
guests, and in communication with the platform, there 
is a staircase which leads upstairs to a large room over 
this portion of the building, which it is suggested 
might be used as museum or memorial room for the 
exhibition of flags, trophies, and other objects which 
may be of historic interest to visitors. In the basement 
under the same portion of the building will be found a 
lunch room, kitchen, pantry, etc., to be used for special 
occasions. The building consists of an elliptical structure 
inclosing an open-air amphitheater with a seating 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL—From its base the Arlington Memorial Bridge will link the city of Washington with Arlington 
National Cemetery, rest the patriots who have answered the last roll-call 


capacity of about 5,000 persons. The exterior of the 
building will be in the bang of a marble colonnade with 
entrances at the ends of the principal axes. main 
entzance.of. the. building, will.be fram the east,.and this 
section will contain a reception hall and stage on the main 
floor, a museum room on the second floor, and a chapel 
in the basement. The main entrance to the amphi- 
theater will be on the west side. The building will be 
constructed of Danby Vermont white marble. The 
floor to be made of stone, mosaic or pavement equally 
substantial. With the idea of being a resting place for 
the distinguished dead, we have thought it advisable 
and much more interesting not to cover the amphi- 
theatre but to keep it open, like those of the Greek and 
Roman, for in this way it would have far more dignity 
and solemnity and at the same time effect a great 
saving of money. 


No further action was taken by Congress 
until the passage of the Public Building Act, 
approved March 4, 1913: 


- « + “That for the purpose of beginning the 
construction under the direction of a commission 
consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and Superintendent of the United States Capitol 
Building and Grounds, Ivory G. Kimball, representing 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and Charles W. 
Newton, representing the United Spanish War 
Veterans, of a memorial amphitheatre, including a 


chapel, at the National Cemetery at Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, and in accordance with the plans of Carrere and 
Hastings, architects, of New York City, adopted by 
the commission heretofore appointed, there is hereby 
authorized the sum of $250,000: Provided, That this 
authorization shall not be construed as fixing the limit 
of cost of said building at the sum herein named, but 
the building herein provided for shall be constructed 
so as to cost, complete, including heating and se 
apparatus, and approaches, $750,000 . 


Act of March 4, 1913, 60th Congress, 
3d Session, Sec. 14, United States Statutes 
at Large, Vol. 37, pt. 1: 


The personnel of the Commission authorized by 
Public Buildings Act of March 4, 1913, consisted of 
Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War; Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; Mr. Elliott 

Woods, Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds; Judge Ivory G. Kimball; and Capt. Charles 
W. Newton. Hon. Newton D. Baker succeeded Hon 
Lindley M. Garrison on March 9, 1916. Judge Kimball 
died on May 15, 1916, and was succeeded by Mr. John 
McElroy on September 8, 1916. Mr. Fred Beall, the 
commander of Camp 171, United Confederate Veterans 
of the District of Columbia, was added to the personnel 
of the Commission by Public Buildings Act, approved 
March 3, 1915. Col. C. S. Ridley, United States 
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Army, succeeded Col. W. W. Harts as executive and 
disbursing officer on September 22, 1917. 

March 3, 1915, this Commission was increased by 
the addition of the Commander of Camp 171, United 
Confederate Veterans of the District of Columbia. 
On August 12, 1914, the Commission appointed Col. 
William W. Harts its executive and disbursing officer. 

On October 12, 1914, a contract was entered into 
between the Commission and the firm of Carrere and 
Hastings, New York City, for their professional services 
as architects of the building. 


Upon recommendation of the architect, 
the commission decided to place over the 
main entrance an ornamental plaster frieze 
designed by the sculptor, Ulysses A. Ricci. 
The frieze is described by the sculptor as 
follows: “From the lift, the female figure 
represents Pallas the Goddess of War, 
reclining in memory of her dead who have 
fallen in battle for the right according to the 
legend— 


“Athene always fought for the right and always led 
to vistory—quite symbolic of our own country, the 
United States—and through victory to peace and 
prosperity. She reigns in all gentleness and purity, 
teaching mankind to enjoy peace, and instructing them 
in all that give beauty to human life, in wisdom, and 
art. Her right hand rests upon the urn that holds 
the ashes of those who fought and fe!l, and at her right 
are the arms that those heroes carried so gloriously, 
which are sacred to her memory, her left, holding the 
sword of Justice wreathed with glory of Victory. 
(The laurel leaves representing glory.) The center, a 
grouping of armors, helmets, spears, swords, bows 
and arrows, shields, trophies, etc., captured from the 
enemy, representing a or, in other words, 

quered Pile.” The conqueror may be seen 
oe ae le perched upon the 
helmet commanding all. male & e at the right, 
as Athene was gentle; that is, when he fought it was 
with courage of the furious kind, therefore, in my 


frieze representing courage. His left hand ig resting 
«on the armor of a fallen hero, whose death is rightfully 


claimed by the War God, who can not be invoked 
without such sacrifice. Behind him are also arms and 
trophies of the fallen warriors. His right hand holds 
the battle ax and reeds, representing law or discipline, 
the laurel leaves glory.” 


The Commission believed that at some 
future date, when a clear perspective of the 
results of the World War might be obtained, 
this frieze should be replaced by a master- 
piece in marble. 

Active operations were begun immediately 
for the erection of the Memorial; ground was 
broken March 1, 1915, and the work 
progressed so rapidly that October 13th 
was selected for laying the corner stone. 
The Officer in charge of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Col. W. W. Harts, U. S. A., made 
the arrangements for the ceremony. The 
great seal of the United States, encircled by a 
laurel weath and festooned with small 
United States flags, decorated the pulley 
that raised and lowered the corner stone; 
an historic war flag of 35 stars was hung at 
half-mast from ropes from the top of the 
boom on the derrick, after the president had 
disclosed the corner stone set, a new United 
States emblem, emblazoned with 48 stars, 
was run up to the top of the boom. 

At the right and left of the boom were 
placed, on cords, the international code flags 
of the Army and Navy. At the right of the 
President's box was a U. S. silk standard and 
on the left the President's own flag. As the 
President entered the small enclosure sur- 
rounding the corner stone, the flags were 
raised aloft and held there during the re- 
ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE, now in course of 


construction. It will connect the Lincoln Memorial and the 
Arlington Nationa! Cemetery 
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mainder of the exercises. The Secretary of 
the Navy, Hon. Josephus Daniels, presided 
and used a gavel made of historic wood. 
The order of exercises and the speakers 
were as follows: 


Invocation by Bishop Earl Cranston. 

Addresses by: Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy; Judge Ivory G. Kimball, Post Department 
Commander and member of the Commission. 

Laying of the corner stone. 

usic. 

Address: Charles W. Newton, Post Commander in 
Chief, United Spanish War Veterans. 

usic. 


Benediction: Chaplain John B. Frazier, U. S. N. 


Space in the stone was cut out of the 
middle of the bottom of the stone. When 
the box was set in place it rested on four 
glass plates and when the cornerstone was 
lowered in position, covering the box, there 
was thus left a small air space all around it. 
By this method it is hoped that any moisture 
that may collect will not come in contact 
with the box and corrosion will thus be 
prevented. The size of the box was about 
twelve by twelve by eighteen inches. The 
list of articles and documents which were 
placed in the inner box is as follows: 


The Bible. 

A copy of the Declaration of Independence. 

A copy of the Constitution of the United States. 

A regular United States flag (silk). 

A copy of the designs, plans, and photos of the 
Memorial. 

An autograph of the Commission. 

One each of the subsidiary coins of the United 
States. 

One each of the denomination of postage stamps now 
in use. 

A copy of L’Enfant’s map design of the’city of 
Washington. 

A map of Washington in 1914. 

An official copy of the Congressional Directory, 
current issue. 

A copy of Boyd's City Directory of the District of 
Columbia for 1915. 

An autographed photograph of President Wilson. 

A copy of the official program of the exercises in 
connection with the cornerstone laying, and a copy 
of the Evening Star giving an account of the ceremonies 
and the history of the effort to have Congress authorize 
its being built. ‘ 


The Commission exercised great care in 
the selection of the inscriptions and names of 
battles and commanders to be placed on the 
Memorial. The matter was first referred to 
a committee consisting of the librarian of the 


Military Academy at West Point and the 
librarian of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. The lists prepared by these gentle- 
men were then referred to a committee 
consisting of the president of Harvard 
University, the president of the University 
of Michigan, and the president of the 
University of Virginia. Finally, the lists as 
revised by the second committee were 
referred to the General Staff of the Army 
and the General Board of the Navy, and then 
approved by the Commission. The task of 
selecting the names of commanders was most 
difficult inasmuch as the space available was 
limited and there were many more officers 
than the space permitted who might properly 
be named among the illustrious commanders 
of the Army and the Navy. 

There are two inscriptions over the stage 
of the Amphitheater, one a quotation from 
George Washington, which reads, “When 
we assumed the soldier we did not lay aside 
the citizen,” and one, a quotation from 
Abraham Lincoln, which reads, “Let us 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain.” 

On one side of the stage facing the 
Amphitheater are inscribed the names of 
the following Army commanders: Wash- 
ington, Greene, Wayne, Jackson, Scott, 
Taylor, Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, 
McClellan, Meade, Shafter, and Merritt. 
On the other side of the stage are inscribed 
the names of the following Naval com- 
manders: Jones, Truxton, Preble, Hull, 
Decatur, Perry, MacDonough, Stewart, 
Farragut, Porter, Foote, Worden, Dewey and 
Sampson. 

Around the top of the collonnade on the 
exterior of the Amphitheater are the follow- 
ing names of battles: War of Independence— 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, Ticonderoga, Guil- 
ford Court House, Saratoga, Trenton, Mon- 
mouth, Stony Point, Kings Mountain, 


Yorktown. War 1812—Erie, Lake Champlain, 
Chippewa, Lundy's Lane, Plattsburg, New 
Orleans. 

Mexican—Buena Vista, Resaca, Monte- 
rey, Conteras, Churubusco, Chapultepec, 
Molinadel Rey. 


il 
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War between the States—Fort Sumter, 
Donelson, Antietam, Cedar Creek, Shiloh, 
Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Malvern Hill, Chick- 
amauga, Chattanooga, Franklin, Nashville, 
Knoxville, Atlanta, Winchester, the Wilder- 
ness. 

War with Spain—Santiago de Cuba, 
Manila. 

The work of the monument having been 
completed, the 15th of May, 1920, was 
selected for the dedication. The exercises of 
the day consisted of two parts, first a parade 
under command of Lieutenant General 
Nelson A. Miles, U. S. Army, retired, 
assisted by his Staff, about sixty Generals 
and Admirals and veterans of former wars; 
the parade made a most magnificent and 
impressive sight. 

The invocation was made by the Rev. 
W. S. Gist, Chaplain in Chief of the G. A. R. 
A letter from the President of the United 
States, expressing his regret that he could 
not be present, was read by Capt. Charles 
W. Newton. Addresses were made by the 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, Chairman of 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre; Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; 
John McElroy, Post Senior ViceCom- 
mander, G. A. R.; William Jones, Com- 
mander in Chief, Spanish War Veterans; 
Major General Peyton C. Marsh, Chief of 
Staff, U.S. A. Benediction by Rev. G. H. 
Slaybaugh, G. A. R. 

There was great dissatisfaction over the 
names selected to be inscribed on the 
Amphitheatre, so Congress, in May, 1921, 
passed the following Act: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress. 
assembled: That a commission is hereby created, to be 
composed of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, which shall submit annually to the President, 
who shall transmit the same to Congress by the first 
Monday in December, recommendations as to what, if 
any, inscriptions, tablets, busts, or other memorials. 
shall be erected, and what, if any, bodies of deceased 
members of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps shall 
be entombed during the next ensuing year within the 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre, in the Arlington: 
National Cemetery, Virginia: Provided, That no 
memorial shall be placed and no body shall be interred 
in the grounds about the Arlington Memorial Amphi- 
theatre, within a distance of two hundred and fifty feet. 
from the said memorial. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War shall be the 
chairman of the said commission and the depot quarter- 
master of the Army in Washington shall be its executive 
and disbursing officer. 

Sec. 3. That no inscription, tablet, bust, or other 
memorial shall be erected nor shall any body be en- 
tombed within the Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre 
unless specifically authorized in each case by Act of the 
Congress. 

Sec. 4. That no inscription, tablet, bust, or other 
memorial as herein provided for shall be erected to 
commemorate any person who shall not have rendered 
conscpicuously distinguished service in the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, nor shall the 
body of any such person be entombed in the Arlington. 
Memorial Amphitheatre; nor shall any such memorial 
be erected or any body entombed therein within ten 
years after the date of the death of the person so to be: 
commemorated, except as heretofore or hereafter 
authorized by Congress. 


I quote from the address of the Hon. 
Josephus Daniels: “This Memorial is not 
in honor of war, but in honor of peace and 
righteousness. It commemorates those who: 
nobly died in order that future generations. 
might live in peace. . . . Soldiers and sailors 
who take up arms in the spirit of great war- 
riors, who battle for liberty and righteous- 
ness, live forever in the hearts of their 
countrymen. They are the vanguard of 
freedom.” 


pitor’s Note: The author of the above article, Miss Isabel Smith, died sud- 
denly on March 23, 1927, in Washington, D. C. Miss Smith for years 
occupied a position of trust and responsibility in the Navy Library of the Navy 
Department. She was widely known among a large circle of friends, numbering 
among them men and women prominent in every walk of life. A woman of 
exceptional ability, brilliantly educated, her work received special commendation 
from distinguished Secretaries of the Navy under whom she served for 37 years. 
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Parents 


Philip and Elisabeth . 
Conrad and Sarah 


Conrad and Sarah...... 
Conrad and Sarah....... eg 
Philip and Elisabeth............ 


Johannes and Elisabeth. . 
Peter and Maria 
Peter and Maria...... 
Michael and Elisabeth. . 
Martin and Christina... 
Philip and Maria 


Conrad and Sarah...... 
Johannes and Margretha. . 
Friedrich and Sabina... . 
Friedrich and Sabina. . 
Philip and Elisabeth 


Michael and Margretha. 


Michael and Barbara... . 
Johannes and Margretha....... 
Henrich and Anna Maria....... 
Andreas and Hannah.... 
Michael and Margretha. . 
Conrad and Sarah 
Joseph and Cathrina. .. . 
Joseph and Cathrina. . . 
George and Dorothea... . 


Andreas and Hannah... . 
Johannes and Margretha. . 
Philip and Elisabeth... .. . 
Michael and Elisabeth. . 
Martin and Christina... . 
Michael and Maria... . 


Philip and Susanna... . 
George and Christina. . | 
Georg and Sarah.... -. a 

| 


Philip and Anna Maria Barbara. . . 
Henrich and Margretha. . 
Johannes and Elisabeth 
Joseph and Hannah... . 
Michael and Margretha 
Jacob and Sophia 


Philip and Maria. . 


| Johannes Schut 


BAPTISM RECORDS OF ST. PETER’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, SHEPHERDSTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA, FROM 
1791 TO 1801—JOHANN DAVID YOUNG, PASTOR 


Copied by Rachel Snyder 


Name of child and date of birth 


| Parents. 


| Johannes Brautigan and Maria. 


...| Rahel Christ...°.... May 13, 1786 | 
.| Johannes Beyers. . June 6, 1778 
Elisabeth Beyers. . ...| Jan. 20, 1782 

....| Georg Beyers...... . Dec. 18, 1783 | 
.| Sarah Beyers...... Mar. 4, 1786 
.| Anna Maria Beyers Nov. 13, 1779 

| Lurene Beyers...... Mar. 22, 1788 | 
Jacob Christ... .. . Oct. 22, 1787 
ohannes Dornhofer July 2, 1789 
...| Cathrina Kukis.. . . May 11, 1789 
..| Elisabeth Ernst... . ... Mar. 29, 1790 

.| Elisabeth Shutt..... .| Nov. 2, 1790 | 

Baptisms IN 1791 AND 1792. 

.| Isaac Beyers...... Mar. 4, 1790 
..| George Wehr... .... Nov. 1, 1788 
.| George Folck....... Mar. 27, 1786 
...| Anna Maria Folck.. . Sept. 10, 1790 
.| George Christ... . . Nov. 4, 1790 
Johannes Fauc... . Sept. 29, 1790 
Diedrich Wolf... . Aug. 20, 1790 
.| Sarah Wehr...... Apr. 18, 1791 
Daniel Moler... . May 23, 1791 
| Wilhelm Koch... . July 1, 1791 
Herwig Fauc..... Oct. 18, 1792 
...| Lydia Beyers..... May 22, 1792 
...| Joseph Riedel... . Sept. 10, 1790 
. Cathrina Riedel. . Jan. 28, 1792 

Juliane Raab... ... Apr. 16, 1791 | 

Baptisms 1N 1793 AND 1794. 


..| Samuel Koch...... July 30, 1793 | 
..., Johannes Wehr.... Jan. 8, 1793 
.| Sarah Christ... .. Aug. 5, 1792 
Jacob Kukis. . . . Oct. 9, 1792 
.| Jacob Ernst. . May 28, 1792 
Johannes Gress... . Dec. 5, 1793 
...| Jonathan Kraft. . July 20, 1793 
.| George Spengler . . Feb. 6, 1794 
Sarah Gortyu... . Feb. 16, 1794 
Sarah Entler...... July 5, 1794 
.| Sarah Franck...... Nov. 8, 1794 
.| Daniel Wehr... ... Nov. 1, 1794 
..| Peter Riedel....... Jan. 30, 1794 
..| Elisabeth Fauc. . Sept. 16, 1794 
..| Johannes Schneider. . Aug. 13, 1794 


Mar. 19, 1793 


Witnesses 


Parents. 
Johannes and Elisabeth, Grand- 
parents. 
Parents. 
Parents. 
Parents. 
Parents. 
Parents. 


Christopher Drescher and Cath- 


rina. 
ohann Brautigan and wife 
rnhard Miller. 
Conrad Beyers and Sarah. 
Cathrina Kukis, Grandmother. 
Bernhard Miller. 
Parents. 


Philip Entler and Cathrina. 
Henrich Ness. 


Christopher Drescher and Cath- 


rina. 

Michael Fauc and wife, Grand- 
parents. 

Diedrich Meyer and Margretha. 

Michael Entler and Magdalena. 

Philip Entler. 

Parents. 

Henrich Franck and Margretha. 

Parents. 

George Ronnels. 

Peter Frey and Sabina. 

Parents. 


Parents. 


Conrad Seybert. 

Parents. 

Michael Fauc. 

Johannes Dernhofer and Elisa- 
beth. 

Philip Entler and Barbara. 

Parents. 

Johannes Lehmer and Cathrina. 

Parents. 

Margretha Entler. 

Parents. 

Peter Frey and Sabina. 

Parents. 

Samuel Abendschein and Phillpi- 
pina. 

Parents. 


Conrad and Sarah......... 
Conrad and Sarah......... 
Conrad and Sarah. . che 
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Parents 


Samuel and Phillippina......... 
Martin and Christina.......... 
Philip and Susanna............ 
Jacob and Elisabeth............ 


Friedrich and Sabina........... 


Johannes and Maria............ 
Jacob and Eva...... 
Wilhelm and Cathrina. 
Christian and Cathrina......... 


Michael and Cathrina..........| 


Johannes and Elisabeth........ 
Conrad and Sarah........ 


Philip and Elisabeth............| 


Isaac and Margretha........... 


Bernhard and Anna Maria....... 


Philip and Maria.............. 


Jacob and Elisabeth. ...........| 


Henrich and Maria...... 
Jacob and Elisabeth............ 
George and Louise............. 
Johannes and Elisabeth......... 


Johannes and Cathrina........ 


Name of child and date of birth 


Baptisms IN 1794 AND 1795. 


Thomas Abendschein....| Nov. 4, 1794 | Johannes Hoffman and Elisabeth. 


Susanna Ernst . .....| Dec. 29, 1794 | Philip Kraft and Susanna. 
David Kraft... . ....| Mar. 5, 1795 | David Kraft. 
Peter Spery............, Nov. 2, 1794 | Margretha Lauckin. 
Friedrich Folck.........| Jan. 6, 1795 | Jacob Klang and Henni Kenselin. 
Daniel Werbel..........| Mar.11, 1795 | Abraham Becker. 
.| Salme Gohn............| Jam. 17, 1795 | Rosina Gohnin. 
| Johannes Schmidt....... July 1, 1795 | George Renolds. 
| Jacob Weitmann........ July 22, 1795 | George Ronimus and Wife. 
Michael Gohn..........| July 30, 1795 | 
| Lydia Wehr............' Dec. 18, 1795 | Christina Sohmer, Grandmother. 
Barbara Beyers........... Dec. 3, 1795 | Parents. 
| Sophia Streiter.......... July 30,1795 | Michael Fauc and Susannah. 
| Cathrina Diwers........| Jan. 18, 1795 | Johannes Heiser and Cathrina. 
Elisabeth Weisenal...... . Oct. 16, 1793 | George Fehman and Cathrina. 
Daniel Schut........... Feb. 6, 1795 | Parents. 
Baptisms 1796. 
Samuel Rosenbach....... Jan. 4,1790 | Johannes Heiser and Cathrina. 
Henrich Kramer. ........| Oct. 13, 1795 | Henrich Ness and Magdalena. 
Elisabeth Linck........ Jan. 2,1795 | Parents. 
Maria Gramle..... ....| Jan. 28, 1796 | Johannes Hoffman and Elisabeth. 
Joseph Hoffman. ........; Oct. 4, 1795 | Samuel Abendschein and Philip- 
| pina. 


Maria Magdalena Marder) Feb. 21, 1796 | Parents. 


George and Elisabeth... . ; 7 Cathrina Ronymus...... Jan. 24,1796 | Simon Schunk and Cathrina, 
Grandparents. 

George and Margretha......... | Jacob Humel........... Mar. 14, 1796 | Parents. 

Johannes and Anna Maria...... | Cathrina Miller. . .| Mar. 11, 1796 | Parents. 

Martin and Susanna........... | Susanna See ....| Oct. 19, 1793 | Parents. 

Martin and Susanna...........| | Abraham Stip.......... Oct. 30, 1794 | Parents. 

Benjamin and Rahel............, Joseph Lasen. .....-| Feb. 25, 1796 | James Lohn. 

David and Maria Margretha ....| Johnannes Spahn. . ...| Mar. 26, 1795 | 

David and Maria Margretha..... | Maria Margretha Spahn. Feb. 15, 1796 | Maria Henselin, Grandmother. 

Rudolph and Margretha....... .| _ Johannes Haudt. . .| Jan. 12, 1796 Jacob Klam and wife, Maria 

Frehm. 

Jacob and Cathrina...... ....| Amma Maria Kraft....... Jan. 29, 1788 | Philip Schutz and Juliane. 

Peter and Cathrina............| Cathrina Delang........ Feb. 13, 1769 | Ludwig Ronymus and Barbara. 

Johannes and Cathrina... . ..| Salme Sackmann.........| Dec. 26, 1795 | Parents. 

Johannes and Maria... .. ...| Jacob Streer...... ....., July 5, 1796 | Lorenz Hensel and Esther. 

Johannes and Anna Maria... .| Jacob Stip...... ......| Aug. 15, 1789 | Christopher Drescher and Mar- 
|  gretha. 

George and Anna Maria....... | Martin Wolf...........| Oct. 15, 1792 | Mother. 

George and Anna Maria........| Cathrina Wolf..........| Dec. 25, 1796 | Elisabeth Entler. 

George and Anna Maria........| Philip Fehmann....... .| July 8, 1796 | Philip Schott and Anna Maria. 

Lehner and Anna Maria........| Elisabeth Dichler......... Apr. 13, 1795 | Parents. 

Andreas and Margretha........| Margretha Spatz....... Jan. 1,1796 | Margretha Zieglerin, Grand- 


Wilhelm and Cathrina........... 
George and Marina Cathrina. . . .| 


George and Maria Cathrina... . 
Bernhard and Barbara......... 
Henry and Elisabeth.......... 
Philip and Susanna........... 


Jacob and Cathrina........... 
Philip and Barbara............ 
Joseph and Cathrina.......... 
Martin and Christina......... 
Conrad and Sarah............ 
Henry and Hannah........... 
Michael and Margretha........ 


Johann Jacob Richtstein.. Aug. 16, 
Maria Cathrina Schneider.| Sept. 20, 


.| Johann Adam Schneider. .| Sept. 2, 
.| Samuel Bleymeier........ Sept. 25, 
| Salome Dalmann........ Oct. 22, 


Baptisms IN 1797 AND 1798. 


| mother. 
1796 | Jacob Fornwald and Cathrina. 
1794 | Cathrina Geian. 
1796 | Adam Linck. 
1796 | Ludwig Ronymus and Barbara. 
1796 | Henry Ness and Magdalena. 
1797 | Parents. 


.| Margretha Kraft........ Mar. 14, 1790 | Philip Kraft and Barbara Kraft. 

| Amen Etier........... | Jan. 17,1797 | Anna Maria Kraft, Grandmother. 

.| Anna Margretha Riddel..| Feb. 28, 1797 | Johann Frey and Anna. 

.| Henry Eenst........... | Feb. 11, 1797 | Henry Kukis and Anna Maria. 

.| Jacob Beiers. . Feb. 14, 1797 | The parents and Maria Weisaing 
| Sarah Heuser. . ...| Aug. 5, 1794 | David Rautzhan and Sarah. 

| Sarah Fauc. . .| Jan. 18, 1797 | Parents. 


Te 
Witnesses 
ES 
g 
~ 
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Name of child and date of birth 


George and Elisabeth Hartmann. . 
Andreas and Regina 
Andreas and Regina 
Andreas and Regina 
Philip and Maria.............. 
Henry and Elisabeth 


Adam and Scheen............. 
Johannes and Elisabeth 
Peter and Elisabeth 


Benjamin and Barbara 
Adam and Cathrina 


Jacob and Cathrina 


Daniel and Elisabeth...........| Sarah Graut............ Feb. 15, 1798 
John and Elisabeth............. George Dornhofer....... Aug. 28, 1797 
Michael and Elisabeth..........| Amma Maria Riegert..... Feb. 20, 1798 
Philip Anna Magdalena... .. Sarah Bernhard......... Feb. 21, 1798 
John and Elisabeth............ Anna Maria Fischer... . . Jan. 1, 1798 
Friedrich and Cathrina......... Salome Kramer... ....... Mar. 29, 1798 
George and Anna Maria........ Joseph and Wilhelm Jorde.| Sept. 10, 1797 
Samuel and Elisabeth...........| Samuel Hochsteter....... Nov. 30, 1797 
George and George Einig........... May 26, 1798 
Henry and Anna Maria........ George Adam Moler..... Nov. 20, 1797 
Rudolph and Anna Margretha...| Maria Cathrina Haudt...| Feb. 28, 1798 
Peter and Cathrina............ Solomon Delang.........| Jan. 13, 1798 
Jacob and Cathrina............ SO re Apr. 17, 1794 | 
Jacob and Cathrina............ May 23, 1795 
Jacob and Cathrina............ William Kraft.......... Sept. 18, 1797 
eer Thomas Schmur .| Apr. 13, 1798 
Baptisms 1798 AND 1799. 
John and Elisabeth............ Sarah Hoffmam.......... May 10, 1798 
Wilhelm and Margretha........ Wilhelm Entler......... Oct. 6, 1798 
William and Elisabeth..........| Elisabeth Holz.......... Aug. 22, 1797 
Joseph and Cathrina........... John George Riedel Oct. 16, 1797 
George and Anna Maria........| Cathrina Vehmann...... Sept. 22, 1798 
John and Elisabeth............ Cathrina Linck......... Feb. 3, 1798 
John and Anna Maria..........| Cathrina Benzel......... July 14, 1798 
John and Maria Elisabeth... ....} Cathrina Banzer. . Aug. 29, 1798 
John Gottschall. . Apr. 8, 1798 
Henry and Elisabeth........... | See July 23, 1795 


John and Elisabeth............. 


Philip and Anna Barbara... ..... 


Philip and Susanna............ 
Friedrich and Cathrina......... 
John and Cathrina 
John and Cathrina. . oa 
Elisabeth Entler & John Smith... 
Martin and Elisabeth 


Catherina Henz......... Dec. 20, 1794 
Anna Maria Ronymus....| Dec. 10 1784 
Josua Matthaeus Ronymus| May 11, 1786 
John William Ronymus..| May 30, 1788 
Aug. 28, 1797 
Johannes Burkert .| July 23, 1795 
Sept. 14, 1797 
Johannes Wehr.......... Nov. 22, 1797 
Margretha Eckman...... Aug. 23, 1797 
Benjamin Rutherford... . . Dec. 8, 1797 

a Dec. 14, 1797 
Cathrina Kraft.......... Mar. 30, 1792 


Cathrina Marder 


Aug. 29, 1798 


Oct. 2, 1793 
Dec. 29, 1798 


Cathrina Froschaur. 
Cathrina Ronymus, Grandmother. 


Parents. 

Michael Burkert and Elisabeth, 
Grandparents. 

Martin Entler and Judith. 

Parents. 

Tellsrack and Margre- 


oun Beyers and Sarah. 

Jacob Schneider and Cathrina, 
Grandparents. 

Anna Maria Kraft, Grandmother 


Michael Fauc and Sophia. 

George Precht and Gornelia. 

Martin Entler and Judith. 

Conrad Schindler and Anna 
Maria. 

Anna Maria Ness. 

Conrad Beyers and Sarah, Grand- 
parents. 

Henry Kramer and Maria. 

Wilhelm Entler and Margretha. 

Henry Moler and Anna Maria. 

Parents. 

Conrad Beyers and Sarah. 

Rudolph Haud and Anna Mar- 


gretha. 
Maria Sybilla Kenselin, Grand- 
mother. 

Parents. 

Parents. 

Parents. 

Parents. 

Parents. 


Parents. 

Philip Entler and Barbara. 

Magdalene Entler. 

Peter Frey and Sabina. 

Friedrich Welsheimer and Cath- 
rina. 

Mother. 

Cathrina Ronymus. 

Cathrina Ronymus. 

Maria Kaiser and John Gottschall. 

Michael Burkert and Elisabeth. 

Michael Gres and Maria Magda- 
lena. 

Salome Bechern. 

Mother and her Brother, David 
Kraft. 

Martin Ernst and Christina. 

Anna Maria Vehmann. 

Parents. 

Parents. 

George Humel and Margretha. 

Parents. 


Parents | Witnesses 
Baptisms In 1798. 
| Michael Dornhofer......| 
Noah Entler........... 
Christina Kraft.........| Jan. 30, 1799 | 
mer....| Feb. 21, 1799 | 
ng veseeees| Sept. 6, 1797 | 
18aDe arger.......| Feb. 9, 1799 
John..................| Mar. 3, 1799 
| Cathrina Harri... Oct . 4, 1798 | 
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Parents 


Conrad and Sarah, Mother. ..... 
John and Elisabeth, Daughter.. . 
Michael and Margretha........ 


John and Cathrina............ 


George Michel and Christina. . . 
John and Magdalena 
John, Jr., and Eva 
Philip and Anna Maria......... 
Wilhelm and Cathrina........ 

Philip and Anna Magdalena 


Wilhelm and Margretha 


George and Margretha 
Friedrich and Cathrina 
Adam and Margretha 
Martin and Christina 
Henry and Maria............. 
John and Elisabeth 
George and Christina.......... 
George and Anna Maria 
William and Christina.......... 
Henry and Christina 
Henry and Sarah.............. 
Freidrich and Anna............ 
Jacob and Cathrina............ 
Jacob and Cathrina 


John and Anna Maria 
John and Margretha........... 
Conrad and Elisabeth.......... 
John, Sr., and Anna Maria 
John and Margretha 
John and Margretha 
John and Margretha 
John and Margretha........... 
Ludwig and Anna Maria 
Bernhard and Maria 
Martin and Eva. . 

Ludwig and Elisabeth . 
Jacob and Cathrina 
Ludwig and Nenze 
John and Elisabeth 


Conrad and Sarah............. 
Ertsche and Maria Cathrina 


| Abraham 

| Sarah Fischer. . May 
| Joseph Burkert......... May 

.| Susanna Kaiser.......... | Mar. 

| John George Haudt...... | Dec. 
Magdalena Miller ....... Sept. 

Magdalena Stip......... | Nov 
Anna Maria Schutt... ... | Sept. 

.| Elisabeth Richtstein. .... | Sept. 
— Bernhart..... | Sept. 


Baptisms IN 1800. 


Witnesses 


| Maria Magdalena Entler. | | Jan. 5, 1800 
Solomon Hummel....... | Jan. 7, 1800 
Margretha Jans.........| Feb. 9, 1800 

Joseph Kramer..........| Feb. 6, 1800 

| Apolonia Shoneker...... | Oct. 25, 1799 
Cathrina Ernst......... Jan. 27, 1800 
| Cathrina Bernhart. . Dec. 22, 1799 
David and Maria Wehr. . Apr. 28, 1800 
John Smor. . ....-| Apr. 12, 1800 
Mathaeus Spengler . ...-.| Dec. 10, 1799 

Jan. 17, 1799 
Anna Smith............| Apr. 23, 1800 
Salome Maurer......... Mar. 13, 1800 
Cathrina Remele........ Jan. 8, 1800 
Jacob Gensele.......... | Sept. 24, 1800 
Isaac Kraft.............] Nov. 24, 1800 | 

Baptisms 1801. 

| Cathrina Gans..........| Nov. 2, 1801 
Margretha Niehl........| July 2, 1801 | 
Margretha Gans........ Oct. 15, 1801 
Elisabeth Stip.......... | Aug. 24, 1801 | 
eneee.......-..-2.1 Aug. 24, 1801 | 
Thomas O'Niel. . ..| May 16, 1793 | 
John O'Niel............ May 21, 1795 
Nenzo O’Niel.......... May 24, 1797 | 
Samuel O'Niel.......... Jan. 30, 1799 | 
Margretha Wiesenal.... . July 13, 1801 
Maria Wiesenal.........| Feb. 23, 1801 

| Nov. 26, 1801 
Ludwig Haensen........| Aug. 22, 1801 | 
Jacob Philip Kraft....... Dec. 19, 1801 
Barbara Schmidt........ Jan. 12, 1801 
Brudius Fischer......... Jan. 17, 1801 
Nuland Beyers. . .| Jan. 21, 1801 
Philip Heinrich Redefort .| Dec. 15, 1801 | 


Jacob Weisang and Anna Maria. 
Sarah Beyers, Grand mother. 
Michael Burkert and Rosina, 
| Grandparents. 

| Daniel Lambrecht and Maria 
| Elisabeth, Grandparents. 
| Parents. 

Parents. 

Conrad Beyers and Sarah. 

Maria Henselin, Grandmother. 
Parents. 

— Tellsrack and Margre- 
| tha. 


| Maria Magdalena Nesen, Grand- 
| mother. 
| Parents. 
Margretha Jansen. 
John Fischer and Elisabeth. 
Peter Zinn and Christina. 
Jacob Kraft and Cathrina. 
Simon Shunk and Cathrina. 
Parents. 


| Cathrina Heiser. 
Elisabeth Rokenbach. 
John Fischer and Elisabeth. 
Parents. 
| Parents. 
Jacob Lange and Margretha- 
Parents. 


| Cathrina Hausern. 
Cathrina Hausern. 
| Magdalena Gansen. 
| Michael Burkert and Rosina. 
Maria and Magdalena 
| Philip Entler and Barbar 
| Philip Entler and inten. 
| Cathrina Hausern. 
Philip Entler and Barbara. 
Jacob Lange and Margretha. 
Anna Maria Hahnin. 
Parents. 
Martin Sheetz. 
| Mother. 
Barbar Frayer. 
Wilhelm Richtstein and Cath- 
| rina. 
| Jacob Weisang and Maria. 
| George Doebelet, Jr. 


| of child and date of birth 
6, 1799 
7, 1799 
1, 1799 
1, 1799 
‘ 11, 1798 
1, 1799 
; 16, 1798 
27, 1799 
23, 1799 
20, 1799 
- = 


ath- 


REGISTRAR GENERALS DEPARTMENT 


WHOSE ANCESTORS ARE THESE? 


Abraham Bloodgood 


Abraham Bloodgood, son of Francis, was 
b. about 1741, probably at Flushing, N. Y.; 
d. at Albany, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1807, aged 65 
years. He m. Nov. 8, 1773, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lynott, widow of Thomas Lynott. She d. 
July 21, 1823, aged 78 years. By her first 
marriage to Thomas Lynott of Albany Co. 
she had daughter Elizabeth, who m. the 
eminent Simeon De Witt, and a daughter 
Margaret. The children of Abraham and 
Elizabeth Bloodgood, b. in Albany, N. Y., 
were as follows: (1) Francis, b. June 12, 1775, 
d. Ithaca, N. Y., 1823, m. Louise Dakin; 
(2) James A., b. Jan. 10, 1778, m. Lucy 
Marsh; (3) Lynott, b. Dec. 25, 1781, d. June, 
1857, m. Ruth Dakin, who d. Apr. 13, 1833; 
(4) Joseph, b. Aug. 17, 1783, d. Flushing, 
N. Y., March 7, 1851; (5) Rachel, b. May 7, 
1786; (6) Maria, b. Feb. 12, 1790. 

Abraham Bloodgood served in the Revolu- 
tionary War in the Ist Regt. of Albany Co. 
Militia under Capt. John Scott, and received 
Land Bounty for his services. 

(See Publications of the Genealogical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Vol. 6, pp. 235, 238, 
239; also New York in the Revolution, by 
Roberts, p. 221) 


John Flinn or Flynn 


John Flinn, or Flynn, was b. about 1757, 
his age being given as 64 yrs. on Oct. 17, 
1821, when he makes application for a pen- 
sion on account of his services during the 
Revolutionary War. He d. Oct. 20, 1842, 
prob. in Stokes Co., N. C., this being the 
place of his residence during the Revolution 
and given by his widow Nancy as her resi- 
dence on Nov. 30, 1843, when she applies for 
a widow's pension on account of the services 
rendered by her deceased husband, John 
Flinn, during the Revolutionary War. At 
this time she gives her age as 88 years; thus 
her birth date was about 1765. She d. Feb. 
28, 1845. John Flinn and Nancy Whitlock 
were m. in 1784 and had the following child- 


ren: (1) Patrick, b. 1784; (2) John, b. 1786; 
(3) Elizabeth, b. 1788, m. Enoch Calhoun; (4) 
Nancy, b. 1790; (5) Stephen, b. 1792; (6) 
Alfred, b. 1794; (7) William, b. 1796; (8) 
Susanna, b. 1798; (9) Izah, b. 1800; (10) Jesse, 
b. 1802; (11) Greene, b. 1804; (12) Mary, b. 
1806, m. Elijah Knight; (13) Delela, b. 1808. 

John Flinn enlisted in Caswell Co., N. C., 
at the Red House in the spring of 1781, in 
the 2d N. C. Regt., commanded by Col. 
Henry Dixon, and was in Capt. Tilman 
Dixon’s Co. He served until June, 1782, 
when he was discharged at Camden. He was 
in the Battle of Eutaw Springs. 

John Flinn applied for a pension for his 
Revolutionary War services Oct. 17, 1821. 
His claim was allowed and pension issued for 
services as a private Jan. 3, 1822. His widow 
Nancy applied for a pension Nov. 30, 1843, 
on account of the services of her deceased 
husband, John Flinn. Her claim was allowed 
and pension granted Jan. 21, 1846. 

(See Widows’ File 4953, Revolutionary 
War Section, Bureau of Pensions, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


Abraham Griesemer 


Abraham Griesemer, son of John, was b. 
1759, in Lehigh Co., Pa., prob. in Allentown, 
and d. July 26, 1821, being buried in the old 
Allentown Cemetery, Lehigh Co., Pa. He 
m. Catherine Fogel, b. 1762, d. Jan. 24, 1834. 
Their children were as follows: (1) Elizabeth, 
b. Oct. 19, 1783, m. Abraham Bieber; (2) 
Hannah, b. Apr. 11, 1786, m. May 18, 1806, 
John Reid; (3) Solomon, b. Apr. 6, 1788, d. 
Apr. 5, 1874, m. Nov. 24, 1811, Elizabeth 
Butz, b. Oct., 1788, d. Feb. 5, 1830; (4) 
Catherine, b. June 17, 1792, m. Nov. 12, 
1809, Jeremiah Trexler; (5) Lydia, m. Feb. 
24, 1811, John Keck; (6) Magdalena, b. : 
% Apr. 6, 1817, James Gebhard; (7) Mariana, 


" Abraham Griesemer served as a private in 
Capt. Henry Reitz’s 8th Co., Northampton 
Co., Pennsylvania Militia, in 1781. 
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(See History of Lehigh Co., Pa., by Chas. 
Rhodes, Roberts and others, Vol. 2, p. 458; 
Pennsylvania Archives, 5th Series, Vol. 8, 
p. 592) 


William May 


William May was b. in Wake Co., N. C., 
in 1758; died Jan. 5, 1843; m. Dec. 25, 1786, 
Susanna ———. She gives her age as 75 yrs. 
on Sept. 4, 1843, when she applies for a pen- 
sion on account of the Revolutionary services 
of her husband, William May. The children 
of William and Susanna May were as follows: 
(1) Caty, b. June 14, 1788; (2) Nancy, b. Jan. 
2, 1790; (3) Ailey, b. March 24, 1792; (4) 
Thomas, b. July 22, 1794; (5) Mary, b. Dec. 
22, 1796; (6) William, b. aft. 1796. 

William May enlisted in May or June, 
1780, as a substitute for Samuel Peck, for 3 
mos. in Wake Co., N. C., under Capt. Lewis 
Bledsoe, 1st Lieut. Jacob Bledsoe, Ensign 
Andrew McCole, 3d Regt., N. C. Militia, 
commanded by Col. William Moore. He 
served again in 1780 under Capt. Bryant in 
Col. Paisley’s Regt., and received his dis- 
charge in Hillsborough, N. C. Service, 3 
mos. 

On Aug. 16, 1832, he applied for a Revolu- 
tionary War pension, at which time he was a 
resident of Sumner Co., Tenn., where he had 
lived for the past 26 yrs. His claim was al- 
lowed, and pension was issued March 2, 
1833, for services as a private. He probably 
died in Sumner Co., as his widow Susanna 
applied for a pension on account of the 
Revolutionary service of her deceased hus- 
band, in which she gives her residence as 
Sumner Co., Tenn. The pension was 
granted her April 1, 1844. 

(See Widows’ File 861, Revolutionary 
War Section, Bureau of Pensions, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


William May 


William May was b. Essex Co., Va., May 
3, 1764, and d. March 4, 1844. He m. July, 
1783, Rhoda , who was b. Feb. 3, 1765. 
The children of William and Rhoda May 
were as follows: (1) Arpah, b. May 6, 1784; 
(2) John, b. Jan. 3, 1786; (3) Daniel, b. April 
16, 1788; (4) William, b. Jan. 11, 1790; (5) 
Ruth, b. Oct. 8, 1792; (6) Mary Ann, b. 
Feb. 8, 1795; (7) James, b. Apr. 29, 1800. 

William May states that he served in the 
Revolutionary War in 1779 or 1780 as a sub- 
stitute for John Bolt, in Capt. John Dillard's 


Co. He entered from Henry Co., Va.; 
service, 3 mos., when dismissed. He served 
also under Lieut. Laurence and Robert Bolt, 
both these officers under the immediate 
command of Hon. Patrick Henry. In the 
spring of 1780 he served 1 mo. as a private 
under Capt. Hamby. He volunteered for 1 
yr. and served under Capt. John Dillard as 
a mounted gun-man. He also substituted for 
Joseph Morris in Capt. Peter Hastings’ Co. 
He served also under Gen. de Lafayette, 
Capt. Rubler, Lieut. Barton, and Capt. 
James Patell’s Co., Major Boyce’s Battalion. 

William May applied for a Revolutionary 
War pension on Aug. 2, 1833, at which time 
he was a resident of Murray Co., Ga. His 
claim was allowed and a pension was issued 
April 21, 1834, for services as a private. 
His place of residence during the Revolu- 
tionary War was Henry Co., Va. His 
widow Rhoda applied for a pension on ac- 
count of the Revolutionary War service of 
her deceased husband, William May, on 
May 6, 1844, from Polk Co., Tenn. Her 
claim was allowed and a pension was issued 
July 13, 1844. 

(See Widows’ File 5335, Revolutionary 
War Section, Bureau of Pensions, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

Nathan Meigs 


Nathan Meigs was b. 1758, d. May 12, 
1810, prob. in Guilford, New Haven Co., 
Conn. He m. Nov., 1783, Mabel Parmalee, 
b. abt. 1756, d. aft. Aug. 15, 1838. The 
children of Nathan and Mabel Meigs were 
as follows: (1) Joy, b. July 6, 1785, d. Dec. 
1843, m. Elsie Reeves; (2) Isaac, b. July 3, 
1787, d. April 29, 1847, m. Hannah Kimberly; 
(3) Sally, b. 1789, d. April 30, 1828, m. Abel 
Kimberly; (4) Frederick, b. 1790, m. Mary 
Stevens. 

Nathan Meigs served as a sergeant in the 
2d Regt., Conn., commanded by Col. Heman 
Swift, from Aug. 8, 1775, to June 8, 1783, 
and was then discharged by Gen. Washing- 
ton. 

Mabel Meigs applied for a pension on ac- 
count of the Revolutionary War services of 
her deceased husband, Nathan Meigs, on 
Aug. 15, 1838, at which time she was a resi- 
dent of Guilford, New Haven Co., aged 82. 
Her claim was allowed and a pension granted 
her Nov. 23, 1838. (Widows’ File 17126, 
Revolutionary War Section, Bureau of Pen- 
ton, D. C.; Meig’s Genealogy, p. 44.) 


a 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO AUDITORIUM FUND FOR 


THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1927 


Name of Chapter 
Alabama Chapters, % Box 


Mrs. Walter Bishop, El Camino Real Chapter, Chair 
El Toyon Chapter, % Chair 


General Fremont Chapter, Foundation 
Hollywood Chapter, Chair 


Mrs. Anna M. Charnock, Martin Severance Chapter, % Chair 
Micah Wethern Chapter, % Chair 
Needles Chapter, Chair 


Oakland Chapter, % Chairs 
Pomona Chapter, % Chair 


Mrs. Florence G. Parkinson, San Diego Chapter, Chair 
Miss Marion Ricker, San Diego Chapter, % Chair 
Mrs. Nellie F. West, San Diego Chapter, Chair 
San Diego Chapter, Foundation 


Mrs. Jesse H. Shreve, San Diego Chapter, Chairs... .. 
Mrs. H. C. Hubbard, San Fernando Valley Chapter, Chair 
Santa Barbara Chapter, % Y, Chair 
Santa Monica Chapter, % Chair 
Santa Rosa Chapter, % Chair 


Miss Minnie Reeves, At Large, Foundation 
Colorado Chapters, % Box 


State 
Ala 
Ala 
Calif. 
Calif 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif 
Calif. 
Calif 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Mrs. Clara G. Mitchell, Colorado Chapter, Colo 
Deborah Avery Putnam Chapter, % Chair Conn 
Hannah Benedict Carter Chapter, % Chair Conn 
Hannah Woodruff Chapter, % Chair Conn 
Judea Chapter, % Chairs Conn 
Mrs. Clara W. Stewart, Nathan Hale Memorial Chapter, Chair Conn 
Phoebe Humphrey Chapter, Foundation Conn 
Sarah Ludlow Chapter, % Chair Conn 
Sarah Rogers Chapter, % Chair Conn 
Shanghai Chapter, % Chair China 
District of Columbia Chapters, % Box D.C 
Col. John Donelson Chapter, % Chair.......... D.C 
Descendants of "76 Chapter, Foundation D.C 
Eugenia Washington Chapter, % Chair D.C 
Little John Boyden Chapter, Foundation D.C 
Livingston Manor Chapter, Foundation D.C 
Our Flag Chapter, % Chair D.C 
Col. Arthur Erwin Chagter, Foundation. Fla 
Mrs. Nettie W. Brown, Col. Arthur Erwin Chapter, Chair........................ Fla 
Mrs. Agnes C. Carpenter, Col. Arthur Erwin Chapter, % Chair. . Fla 
Mrs. Clara Rich, Katherine — Chapter, % Chair Fla 
Sallie Harrison Chapter, % C Fla 
Mrs. J. N. Bateman, Atlanta Chapter, Chair Ga 
John Benning Chapter, % Chair - 


Mary Hammond Washington Chapter, % Chair 
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Name of Chapter 
Mrs. Mildred Boyce, Asa Cottrell Chapter, % 
Descendants of Wm. Whiteside, Through Belleville Chapter, % Chair .............. 
Mrs. Lamartin French, Chicago Chapter, “ Chair 


Mrs. William F. Williamson, Chicago Chapter, % Chair...................000-5- 
Mrs. Ann D. Yellman, Ft. 
Mr. Lawrence H. Whiting, General Henry Dearborn Chapter, 


Kankakee Chapter, % Chair 
Kaskaskia Chapter, a, Chair 
Mrs. Marc D. Batchelder, Peoria Chapter, % 
Van Hall Children, Peoria Chapter, % Chair 
Mrs. Whitmore and Miss Martha Kirkpatrick, Peoria Chapter, % 4% Chair. . aaa 
Zella Moss Society, C. A. R., Through Peoria Chapter, % Chair.................. 
Priscilla Mullins Chapter, % by 
Mrs. Nellie I. Baker, Through Kansas D. A. R., Chair... 
Kentucky Chapters, % Box 
Mrs. Julia B. R. Brewster, Spirit 
Mrs. E. M. Harnett, Spirit of "76 Chapter, Foundation...................00-00055 
Massachusetts Chapters, % Box 
Dolly Woodbridge Chapter, %, Chair 
Minute Men Chapter, % Chair 
Mystic Side Chapter, % Chair 


State 
Ga. 
Idaho 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 


Amount 
75.00 
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Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
x Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
2 Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
i 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
lil. 
Ill. 
F Ill. 
Ill. 
: Ill. 
Kans. 
Ky. 
Ky. 
La. 
La. 
La. 
La. 
La. 
La. 
Md. 
Md. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. | 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
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Name of Chapter State 


Amount 

Submit Clark Chapter, Foundation.................. Mass. 1.00 

Mrs. Pitt S. Wilson, Muskegon Chapter, Foundation.............. thence Mich. 3.00 

Elise B. H. Grant, Meta D. Musgrave, Samuel C. N. Kimberly, Saginaw Chapter, Chair Mich. 150.00 

Mrs. Walter H. Whittier, Sophie de Marsac Campau Chapter,..................... Mich. 500 .00 

Stevens Thomson Mason Chapter, % Mich. 10.00 

Putnam, At Large, Foundation. ......... Mich. 5.00 
0 Mrs. Margaret M. Kennon, At Large, Foundation...................0.00eeeeeee Mo. 2.00 
5 Mrs. Mary B. B. Wahoske, State Regent, Mont. 150.00 
May A. At Large, Foundation... . Mont. 1.00 
0 Miss Elizabeth H. Baker, Exeter Chapter, N. H. 25.00 
00 Mrs. Charles R. Banks, Vice President General, % Chair..... N. J. 50.00 
00 Anna Van R. Green, Bergen Chapter, % N. J. 100.00 
00 Mary Smith Watson, Bergen Chapter, % Chair.... N. J. 50.00 
Cape May Patriots Chapter, Foundation... ... . N. J. 12.00 
‘00 Savilla C. Bainbridge and Mabel Clay, Cape May Patriots Chapter, Chair............ N. J. 150.00 
“00 N. J. 10.00 
N. J. 10.00 
‘0.00 N. J. 16.00 
500 Paul Stewart Johnston, Watch Tower Chapter, N. J. 150.00 
9.00 Mrs. Ida P. Ward, William Paterson Chapter, Chair....................20-00005 N. J. 150.00 
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Name of Chapter State 

General Asa Danforth Chapter, — N. Y. 
N.Y. 
Mrs. Matthew White, Washington Heights Chapter, % Chair.................-.. N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Mrs. Adelaide R. Michener, At Large, N. Y. 
Miss Jeanette F. Young, At Large, Foundation. ........... 
N.C. 
Mrs. Bernice F. Howard, At N.C. 
Mrs. Lulu D. Crandall, Quenette Chapter, % Ore. 
Penna. 
Penna. 
Mrs. Thomas F. Durham, Quaker City Chapter, Penna. 
Phebe Green Ward Chapter, R. 1. 
Mrs. Oscar Darling, Rhode Island ‘nde dence Chapter, Foundation............... R. I. 
Mrs. Horace Kimball, Rhode Island Saleen dence Chapter, Foundation.............. R. 1. 
S.C. 
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Name of Chapter — State Amount 

Keith Children, Alexander Keith Chapter, Tenn. 150.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. D. Wilson, Thro Cumberland Chapter, Chairs................... Tenn. 300.00 
Mrs. Lulu C. Carrigan, Maj. Texas 150.00 
Sarah McCalla Chapter, % Chair...... Texas 30.00 
W. A. Wheeling Chapter, Chale... W. Va. 150.00 
Mrs. Charles Maynard, Milwaukee Chapter, Foundation.....................005- Wisc 1.00 
$28,631.40 


HE NaTIONAL Society OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 

Revo.ution records with deep sorrow the loss by death of 
Mrs. Thomas Day, Vice-President General, 1913-1915. 

Mrs. Day died at her home in Memphis, Tennessee, on 
March 13, 1927. 


| GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT | 


EDITH ROBERTS RAMSBURGH 


Geneacocicat Eprror 
Hampton Courts, Wasumncton, D. C. 


To Contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: 
2. All queries and answers must be signed and sender's address given. 


3. All queries must be short and to the point. 


4. In answering queries give date of magazine and number and signature of query 
5. Only answers containing proof are requested. Unverified family tadions will not be published. 


All letters to be dervnsted to contributors must be 


sent in 


by the number of the query and its signature. The right is reserved to print information contained in the communication 
to be forwarded. 


ABSTRACTS OF WILLS 


Davipson, of Washington, D. C. 
Will dated 9 Dec 1805. proved 13 Sept 
1810. Mentions nieces, Margaret & Mary 
daughters of John Davidson late of Annapo- 
lis, deceased, the christian name of whose 
wife was Eleanor. Niece Mary, wife of 
Henry H. Chapman of Charles Co., Eleanor 
Davidson, orphan child of nephew, Wm. 
Davidson. Refers to Mary, daughter of 
Archibald Pattison, late of Dorchester Co., 
Maryland, deceased. To Anne Kerr, daugh- 
ter of John Kerr by his late wife Elfrida, 
living with her grand uncle John Steele, 
Fellspoint, Baltimore. The grandmother of 
this Anne Kerr was wife of Francis Fair- 
brother, formerly of Annapolis. Nephew 
Lewis Grant who came to this country in 
1797. Also leaves a legacy to the “univer- 
sity contemplated by the last will & testa- 
ment of Gen. George a 

Cements, ELizABeTH, Georgetown, 
D.C. Will dated 8 November 1809 _or 
13 June 1810. Mentions sons Joseph & 
Jacob and daughter Rebecca. 

Cuew, CassanprA, of Georgetown, D. C. 
Will dated 27 May 1807. Proved 5 Febru- 
ary 1811. Mentions daughter Harriet 
Bruce. 

Matuers, James, of Washington, D. C. 
Will dated 16 August 1811. Proved 13 
September 1811. Mentions wife Sarah. 
Sons John & Cornelius, both unmarried. 
Daughter Elizabeth Tims & her children 
and daughter Mary Williamson. 

Fenwice, Georce of District of Colum- 
bia. Will dated 8 May 1807. probated 26 
October 1811. Mentions wife Margaret. 
Sons Enoch, Benedict, Francis and George. 


Conway, Ricnarp of City of Alexandria, 
D. C. Will dated 5 June 1804. Codicil 
dated 17 November 1806. Proved 6 Decem- 
ber 1806. Mentions wife Mary. Brothers 
Joseph, “Robert and John Spann Conway 
and the latter's son Chaplin. Nephews 
Thomas and Robert sons of brother Robert. 

Duncanson, WILLIAM Mayne, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Will dated 10 December 1811 
Proved 25 January 1812. Mentions chil 
dren John, Isabella and Matilda. and Cath- 
erine Connell the mother of said children. 

Francis, Lewis of Madison Co., Kentucky. 
Will dated 7 February 1853. Probated 22 
January 1855. Mentions wife Ede. Sons 
Thomas K., John W., & Joseph L. Francis. 
Granddaughter Martha Ann, daughter of 
John B. and Susan Francis. 

Rust, Matuew, of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia. Will dated 11 July 1751 
proven 30 July 1751. Mentions wife Fran- 
ces. Sons Vincent, George, Benedict. 
Daughters Winifred, Sarah, Frances, Molly 
and Anne Lamkin. Grandson Daniel Lam- 
kin. Brother Peter Rust. Mentions Fleet 
Cox. 

Rowe, WiuraAM of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. Will dated 12 May 1768 Pro 
bated 27 September 1768. Mentions wife. 
Daughter Jane Pope Rowe. Daughter 
Angelica Fox. Soninlaw Joseph Fox. 
Granddaughter Elizabeth Fox. 

Hentey, Rosert, of Pyckywaxen, Charles 
County, Maryland. Gent. Will dated 15 
February 1683. Original will on file & of 
record in Liber “G” folio 31 Register of 
Wills, Anne Arundel County, Maryland. 
Mentions daughter Charity Courte. Son- 
in-law John Courte. Granddaughter Charity 
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Courte. Mary & Bethsheba, daughters of 
Thomas Harris. Elizabeth Nichols & heirs. 

Courts, Joun of Charles County, Mary- 
land. Will dated 27 January 1697. Pro 
bated 13 December 1702. Recorded Liber 
T. B., folio 246, 1701-1703, in office of 
Register of Wills for Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland. Mentions son John Court. 
Son-in-law James Keech and Elizabeth his 
wife. Witnesses Thomas Toucher, Blanch 
Lomax, Linne Cox and Cleborne Lomax. 

Courts, Joun, 2nd of Charles County, 
Maryland. Will dated 15 March 1702. 
Recorded Liber T. B., 1701-1703, folio 381 
office of Register of Wills, Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland. Mentions wife Charity. 
Sons John, Henly, Ino, Charles, William. 
Daughters Ann and Charity Courts. Father 
John Courts. Witnesses Walter Storey, 
Eliza A. Davis and Henry Dell. 

Courts, Joun of Charles County, Mary- 
land. Will dated 16 January 1747. Pro 
bated 29 January 1747. Mentions wife 
Elizabeth. Sons William, John, & Robert 
Henly. Daughters Ann Courts, Charity 
Adams, Mary Ann Martine, and Elizabeth 
Jones. Friend Nathan Harris. Brother 
Charles Courts. Friends John Ben, Sr., 
Joseph Woodman, James Plant. Executors 
William Courts, John Martine and Charles 
Jones. 

Courts, Ropert Hentery. Charles County, 
Maryland. Will dated 1 February 1774. 
Probated 23 January 1775. Recorded Liber 
A. E. No. 6 folio 226 etc. Mentions wife 
Eliza. Sons John, Robert Hendly, George, 
Daniel. Daughter Ann Courts. Sole Ex- 
ecutor friend Kenhelm Truman Stoddert. 
Witnesses W. Smallwood, Hugh Hamill. and 


Bennet Brawner. 

Courts, EuizasetH. Charles County, 
Maryland. Will dated 30 March 1779. 
Probated 15 May 1779. Recorded Liber 
A. F. No. 7 folio 339. Mentions sons John, 
George, Daniel. Daughters Ann Courts 
and Betsy Courts. Executors son John 
Courts and Kehhelm Stoddert. 

Courts, Gzorce, of Rockingham County, 
North Carolina. ~ Will dated 9 February 
1828. Codicil dated 24 September 1842. 
Mentions wife, no name given. Sons Robert 
H., Daniel W., Jennings H., Daughters 
Elizabeth R. Brooks, and Lucy Ann wife of 
John M. Williams. 

Ricuarps, RicHarp. Baltimore County, 
Maryland. Will dated 27 February 1808 


Probated 28 June 1811. Mentions sons 
Nicholas, Arthur, Samuel, John & Richard. 
Daughters Elizabeth Richards, Ruth wife 
of Edward Gill, Sarah Brown, dec’d Mary 
McComiskey, Rachel Null. Grandsons 
Amon Richards, Thomas Richards. Rich- 
ard Richards son of my son Richard. Grand- 
daughter Ruth, daughter of my daughter 
Sarah Brown. Sole executor son Richard 
Richards. Witnesses Darby Ensor, Henry 
Lammott, Elie Stocksdall. 


ANSWERS 

12698. Roosa.—Wyntjen Roosa of Kings- 
ton, N. Y. then Esopus was the dau of Albert 
Heymans Roosa, Burgher & his wife Wyntie 
Ariens who came with their chil from Gilder- 
land in 1660. He was appointed Schepan 
(Alderman) of Wiltwick (Esopus) later 
Kingston, N. Y. by Peter Stuyvesant 1669. 
One of his daus Neltye mar Henry Paulding, 
who came to America with the Duke of 
York's expedition under Col. Nichols in 
1664. 1668 Gov. Lovelace, to induce the 
garrison of Esopus to remain & become citi- 
cens, promised them liberal grants of land & 
app Paulding to lay out & apportion each 
grant. 1669 he was one of the Commission- 
ers to regulate the affairs of Esopus & New 
Dorp. Was also Member of the Council at 
Albany 1689-90. Died at Marblehead 1692. 
He mar Meltye Roosa & their dau Wyntie 
mar Richard Brodhead.—Agatha A. Wood- 
son, Edgefield, S. C. 

12732. Apney-Mapison.—Have a great 
deal of Abney data & will be glad to assist 
you if you will send me your line of desc.— 
Agatha Abney Woodson, Edgefield, S. Car. 

12782. Tinxer-Durant.—There is a 
Tinker-Durant Genealogy, arranged by a 
clergyman & in care of his son W. Clark 
Durant, Dobbs Ferry, New York.—Mrs. 
Susan E. Williams, 4 Ripley Terrace, Newton 
Center, Mass. 

Frencu.—Minutes of Orphan Court 
Feb. 1847-May 1850 page 18. Recorded 
at Athens, Limestone Co., Ala. 8 May 
1847 satisfactory evidence was this day ex- 
hibited to this Court that BenjAMIN FRENCH 
was a Revolutionary pensioner of the United 
States at the rate of eight dollars a month; 
was a resident of Lauderdale Co., Ala & 
died in said County 21 March 1847 & that 
he left a widow Catharine.—Mrs. Atwood 
H. Mathis, Mooresville, Alabama. 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Regular Meeting, April 16, 1927 


Ts 3 regular meeting of the National Board of 
Management was called toorder by the President 
General, Mrs. Alfred Brosseau, in the Board Room 
on Saturday, April 16, 1927, at 10 o'clock A. M. 
The Chaplain General, Mrs. Matthew Brewster, 
read a portion of the 19th Psalm and offered prayer. 
The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Samuel 
Williams Earle, called the roll, the following members 
being recorded as present: National Officers: Mrs. 
Brosseau, Miss Lang, Mrs. Gillentine, Mrs. Magna, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. McClinetock, Mrs. 
Hanley, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Seydel, Mrs. Talmadge 
Mrs. Heron, Mrs. Banks, Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Ray, 
Mrs. Beavers, Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Earle, Mrs. Lord, 
Mrs. Hobart, Mrs. Wyant, Mrs. Helmick, Miss 
McDuffee, Mrs. Farnham, Mrs. Frelinghuysen, Mrs. 
Schuyler; State Regents: Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Shreve, 
Mrs. Black, Mrs. Bissell, Mrs. Cann, Mrs. Willey, 
Mrs. White, Mrs. Franklin, Mrs. Bowman, Mrs. Ross, 
Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Lilly, Mrs. 
Buchanan (La.), Mrs. Viles, Mrs. Garrison, Mrs. 
Peabody, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Botts, 
Mrs. Wahoske, Mrs. Paine, Alice M. Chesley, M. D., 
Mrs. Becker, Mrs. Kramer, Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. 
Backus, Mrs. Hickam, Mrs. McCracken, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Manchester, Mrs. Burney, Mrs. Buchanan 
(Tenn.), Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Kittredge, Mrs. Schick, 
Mrs. Conaway, Mrs. Hess, Mrs. Dickerson (China); 
State Vice Regents: Mrs. Bowers, Mrs. Hurley. 
The President General, Mrs. Brosseau, read her 
report. 


Report of the President General 


The intervening time between the February Board 
meeting and the one of today has been so short that a 
report would hardly seem necessary, but the days and 
weeks have been crowded to capacity. Each period of 
- I find, brings its own problems and its occupa- 


"i the close of the oe pe February 9th we were 
graciously received by the wife of Vice-president Dawes 
in her lovely home. That function had been pr 

by a luncheon given to the Board by the  , a am me 
women who are also members of the Society. It was a 
most delightful affair, as those present can testify, and 
was unique in that it was something that had never 
been done before. 

It was a matter of great regret to me that all of our 
members could not have been in Washington during that 
particular week, for it offered varied and interesting 
attractions. 

Wednesday oo February 9th, saw the opening 
of the Defense Conference, in which our Society par- 
ticipated with thirty-two other women’s patriotic 
organizations. 

All of the National Officers remaind over and at- 
tended the five sessions. It is needless to say that they, 


with the members from the District and nearby States, 
lent much prestige to the assembly. 

This Conference was marked by addresses that were 
timely, forceful and illuminating and they were made by 
some of the most brilliant men and women in this 


country. 

The Resolutions Committee, of which Mrs. William 
Sherman Walker was Chairman, brought in excellent 
resolutions, which have been widely quoted and 
pa re by other organizations, as well as our own, 

= have been spread on the Congressional 
records 

At the close of the Conference a t Exten- 
sion Committee was organized, of which your President 
General was made Chairman. This committee will 
formulate plans to carry on the work thus begun and I 
venture the hope that the results will be creditable 
and far-reaching. 

You share my belief, I am sure, that our co-operation 
at this particular time and with this notable group of 
women was not only worthwhile, but imperative. When 
the President of the American Legion Auxiliary proposed 
that our two organizations call this meeting, there was 
no time to obtain a consensus of opinion from the 
National Board of Management, but I knew the mem- 
bers too well to insult their patriotism and their intelli- 
gence by thinking for a moment that anyone of them 
would have any objection to offer. 

Our contribution to the conference was the use of 
Memorial Continental Hall and the American Legion 
Auxiliary bore the heavy attendant expenses. 

On the evening of February 11th, the Wakefield 
Association, of which Mrs. Harry Rust is the energetic 
President, celebrated the birthday of George Wash- 
ington according to the Julian calendar. There was 
a very large gathering of several hundred guests and 
a number of notable speakers were on the program. 
It was my privilege, as your President General, to give 
an address on the ever-inspiring and interesting subject 
of the Father of our Country. 

The next day found me en route to Cuba, where I 
spent five days, not entirely as the wife of my husband. 

Miss Mary Springer, the Regent of the Cuba Chap- 
ter, gathered the members together at the home of her 
brother, the Vice Consul, and we had a most interesting 
and profitable afternoon. Many guests were invited to 
the tea which followed and among them was Miss 
Janet Richards, who gave a charming little address. 

At a very large luncheon given by the women whose 
husbands are members of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Havana, I was asked to bring greetings 
from our Society. This I was pleased to do, as Amer- 
ican women so far removed from the mainland are bound 
to lose touch with organizations and important affairs 
and they are most eager for information. 

The four weeks which followed were spent in the 
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sunny Southland, but not, I might add, in the pursuit 
of pleasure. 

The daily mail brought astounding contributions to 
my hours and the typewriter and myself were insepar- 
able companions, during the compilation of reports and 
addresses. 

Then too a part of each week was devoted to State 
Conferences and meetings. 

The Florida Conference came first, where we were the 
guests of the Jacksonville Chapter of Jacksonville. 
The wonderment at the rapid growth—the diversified 
interests and the enthusiasm of that State today—would 
crowd out other recollections were they not so very 
happy and well worth remembering. 

The South Carolina Conference was held in lovely 
old Columbia, the home city of its State Regent, Mrs 
William B. Burney. The hostess chapters were the 
Columbia, William Capers, and Ann Pamela Cunning- 
ham, and the three regents were indefatigable in their 
efforts to give us a truly Southern good time. One 
happy experience was an intimate glimpse into the very 
splendid work being done by the South Carolina 
Daughters for Tamassee School. Our Mrs. Julius Y. 
Talmadge was present at both of these conferences, 
and Mrs. Samuel Williams Earle and Mrs. Harry L. 
Rust joined us in Columbia. 

Pausing at Augusta, Georgia, for a few days, en 
route to the next Conference on the “circuit,” I had 
the pleasure of being entertained by the Daughters of 
that fair city at a delightful tea given at Meadow Gar- 
den, the historic old home of George Walton, Colonial 
Governor and signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Augusta Chapter, particularly, devotes its 
energies to the maintenance and constant improvement 
of Meadow Garden, and the results bear ample testi- 
mony of this labor of love. 

It was a privilege to speak to the women and to see 
included in the audience many Daughters from the 
various Northern States who were sojourning in At- 
lanta. 

Corinth, Mississippi, was the next objective, and 
there I was joined by Mrs. Russell William Magna, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of Constitution 
Hall. The LaSalle Chapter was hostess and was ably 
aided by a large and thriving chapter of the Children of 
the American Revolution—the William Aylett. These 
children gave a reception all their own to the President 
General and presented her with a wonderful flag made 
entirely as ene paper by their own adorable hands. 

pi Conference was a delight in every 
possible way pe not the least of the attractions was the 
presence of two members of our immediate family, 
Mrs. William S$. Buchanan, State Regent of Tennessee, 
and Mrs. Allen Cox, State Regent of Arkansas. Many 
members also came across the border lines to pay their 
respects to the sister State. 

I came away hugging to my bosom a gift of a lovely 
antique girandole from the hostess chapter—my first 
State gift. 

The next day found Mrs. Magna and me in Rock 
Island, guests of the Fort Armstrong Chapter of Illi- 
nois. That meant literally “old home week” for me, but 
I will not dwell upon its charms, for you all know what 
it means to go back to the friends among whom one 
lived for a quarter of a century. 

The Illinois Conference followed the precedent it 
established thirty years ago of always being a success, 
but this year it presented an added delight in the report 


of Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, Chairman of Constitution 
Hall, when she stated that over 250 chairs had been 
purchased and a number of cash contributions made to 
Constitution Hall. 

The last State Conference on the “circuit” was held 
in Thomaston, Georgia, with the John Houston and 
Governor Edward Telfair Chapters as perfect and 
untiring hostesses. 

I paused en route at the home of our Vice-President 
General, Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, and part of the 
happy hours spent in Athens were given over to a tea 
and dinner, to which functions chapter members came 
from near and far. 

Mrs. Talmadge and I then journeyed dee 
Atlanta, where we were joined by Mrs. R William 
Magna and Mrs. William B. Burney, State Regent of 
South Carolina and were then the guests Mrs. 
Howard H. McCall. 

The Joseph Habersham and Atlanta Chapters 
us a delightful luncheon followed by a large tea at which 
Mrs. McCall was hostess. In the evening we enjoyed 
a dinner in the lovely home of Mrs. John M. Slaton. 

The State Conference showed a record-breaking 
attendance and the reports of splendid achievement were 
well worth hearing. During the three days’ stay in 
Georgia I was enabled to meet no less than a thousand 
Daughters and to give to them direct our great National 
message. Also, through the graciousness of one of the 
Thomaston Daughters I brought away with me a fine 
Georgia ham. 

I was able to accept recently a delightful dinner 
invitation from the Molly Pitcher Chapter and one for 
a charming evening affair from the Captain Wendell 
Wolfe Chapter, and upon both occasions I had a happy 
time of perfect relaxation and was privileged to make 
many new acquaintances. 

This closes my last report of my first year of service 
as your President General. The association with the 
members of this Board has meant more to me than I 
can possibly tell you. The apparent confidence you 
have shown and your splendid, unswerving sup 
have carried me over the hills of doubt and out of the 
slough of despond. 

I am loath to relinquish even one of you at the close 
of this beautiful, happy year, but 1 know that while 
your present term of service may be ended, your interest 
will never abate. 

To the new members who will join us at the next 
meeting we shall extend a sincere welcome, not only for 
ourselves but for you as well, for, knowing you we shall 
feel that to be your heartfelt desire. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Grace H. Brosseau, 
President General. 


Mrs. Cox of Arkansas moved A rising vote of thanks 
to our President General for this wonderful report. 
Seconded by the entire Board. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Samuel 
Williams Earle, read her report. 


Report of Recording Secretary General 


Since the last Board meeting your Recording Secre- 
tary General has been kept constantly at her desk due 
to the much added and rush work incidental to Con- 
gress, and has been obliged to decline many official 
invitations to attend State Conferences. Much to my 
regret my own State of Illinois was included. One 
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happy exception was my attendance at the South Caro- 
lina State Conference, where I met many old friends and 
enjoyed meeting our efficient President General. Later 
I had the honor and privilege of attending the General 
Lafayette Chapter in New Jersey. 

Since the last Board Meeting 2,550 notification cards 
have been mailed to new members and 2,645 membership 
certificates have been engrossed and mailed. All of the 
extra work for the coming Congress has been efficiently 
taken care of as well as the current work of the office 
which is up to date. 

Your Recording Secretary General will present her 
full report at Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Savie F. Earte, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. Herbert 
M. Lord, read her report. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General 


The following is a report of the work done in the 
office of the Corresponding Secretary General during 
the months of February and March. 

Supplies issued to chapters and individuals con- 
sisted of: 


18,783 
Leaflets “How to Become a Member”’. . . 405 
Leaflets of General Information......... 828 
Pamphlets of Necessary Information for 
Constitution and By-Laws............. 257 


Correspondence received numbered 1,298 communica- 
tions, to which were sent 1,102 replies. 

Copies of the Proposed Revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws were mailed to the National Board of 
Management and chapter regents sixty days previous 
to the opening of the Continental Congress. 


Manuals for the Information of Immigrants and 
Foreigners sent from this office amounted to 85,314, 
distributed in the following languages: English, 
38,888; Spanish, 3,223; Italian, 14,060; Hungarian, 
1,200; Polish, 5,872; Yiddish, 2,860; French, 2,984; 
German, 3,457; Russian, 2,694; Swedish, 1,552; Por- 
tuguese, 1,414; Lithuanian, 2,588; Norwegian, 902; 
Bohemian, 3,620. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Anna Wa po Lorp, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


The Registrar General, Mrs. Eli A. Helmick, read 
her report. 


Report of the Registrar General 


I have the honor to report the following: Applica- 
tions presented to the Board, 2,000; supplemental papers 
verified, 800; permits issued for official insignias, 216; 
ancestral bars, 539; Key recognition pins, 478; veri- 
fications for miniature insignia, 304; papers returned 
unverified—originals, 580; supplementals, 110; new 
records verified, 730; papers returned for notary seal, 
necessary endorsers and signatures, 305. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EurzasetH A. Hetmick, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Helmick moved That the Recording Secretary 
General be instructed to cast the ballot for 2,000 appli- 
cants for membership. Seconded by Mrs. Hobart. 
Carried. 


The Recording Secretary General announced cast- 
ing the ballot and the President General declared the 
2,000 applicants members of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Adam M. Wyant, 
read her report. 


Report of the Treasurer General 
1 herewith submit the following report of receipts and disbursements from February 1, 1927, to March 31, 1927 


CURRENT FUND 


Balance in bank at last report, January 31, 1927........ 


Receipts 


Annual dues, $19,272; initiation fees, $12,180; reinstatement fees, $250; supplemental fees, $1,092; 
certificates, $8; Constitution posters, $5.50; copying lineage, $1.52; creed cards, $13.41; D. A.R. 
Reports, $2.87; die of insignia, $1; directory, $3.60; duplicate papers and lists, $299; exchange 
$0.82; flags, $21.90; flag codes, $96.50; interest, $498.90; lineage, $2,418; lineage index No. 1, $35; 
lineage index No. 2, $100.12; Magazine—subscriptions, $6,073.40; advertisements, $1.577.25; 
single copies, $72.13; printing minutes of National Board, $5,000; George Washington pictures, 
$13.60; notary fees, $11; proceedings, $7.50; rent from slides, $62.93; report paper, $0.50; ribbon, 
$3.30; slot machine, $5.20; stationery, $3.55; story of the records, $0.50; telephone, $42.51; con- 
tributions—library books, $745.03; National Defense, $420; concessions at Congress, $396.32; 


Auditorium events, $795.25. 


$141,144.52 


DisBURSEMENTS 


Refunds: annual dues, $2,159; initiation fees, $2,670; supplemental fees, $169......... $4,998.00 
President General: clerical service, $610; postage, $38... 648 
Organizing Secretary General: clerical service, $970; engrossing, $11.50; books and cir- 

culars, $116.80; postage, $23; telegrams, $4.82; typewriter repairs, $9.......... 1,135.12 
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Recording Secretary General: clerical service, $270; reporting boards, $155; cushion, $2. $427.00 
Certificate: clerical service, $450; opeaie, _ 25; postage, $155; cards and cushions, 

$11.25; typewriter repairs, $22.50... 1,037.00 
Corresponding Secretary General: clerical ¢ service, "$480; books, blanks, file and env. velopes, 

$1,412.73; postage, $225; typewriter repairs, $3. 2,120.73 
Registrar General: clerical service, $7,598.72; binding books, $17.30; cards, folders, 

paper, pads and trays, $149.33; postage, $50; typewriter repairs, $5.08.......... 7,820.43 
Treasurer General: clerical service, $3,709.12; cards, cushions, file and paper, $212.38; 

postage, $50; rent safe deposit box, $10; typewriter repairs, $22.84............ 4,004.34 
Historian General: clerical service, $800; typewriter repairs, $1................... 801.00 
Reporter General: clerical service, $100; blanks, $29; postage, $5.................... 134.00 
Librarian General: clerical service, $730; accessions, $308.35; binding books, ‘$157. 25; 

binder, cards, tape and folders, $22.82; postage, $7; expressage, $1.07; refund— 

1,251.49 
Curator General: clerical service, $240; repairing flag, $10; expressage, $1.81; pens, $0.55. 252.36 
Chaplain General: clerical service, $100; embossing book, $45.....................5- 145.00 


General Office: clerical service, $540; postage and stamped envelopes, $1,698.36; binding 
books, $3; dies, $7.71; flags, $37.63; flag codes, $319.74; frames—Washington 
pictures, $50; revision of By-Laws, $292; car fare, $4; expressage, $3.74; type- 
writer repairs, $7.73; wreath, $26; supplies, = ~ Sesqui-Centennial expenses, 
$250.45; National Defense, $40.85; “no good™ checks, $4................205- 3,744.06 
Committees: Americanization—circulars, $28.25; Building and Grounds—clerical 
service, $20; file, $0.65; Conservation and Thrift—circulars, $33.75; postage, $7.29; 
Correct use of Flag—paper and pamphlets, $31.42; Finance—clerical service, $20; 
Girl Home Makers—postage, $6.18; express, $1. 73; Historical and Literary 
Reciprocity—clerical service, $20; postage, $5; expressage, $2.02; Historical Re- 
search—postage, $5; International Relations—circulars, $27.50; National De- 
fense—clerical service, $497.33; postage, exhibits, literature, supplies, etc., 
$196.88; rent and typewriter repairs, $16; National Old Trails Road—circulars, 
) $6.90; Patriotic Education—postage, $14; Patriotic Lectures and Slides—slides, 
$170.55; postage, $32.49; telegrams, $3.14; Preservation of Historic Spots—$3; 
Publicity—circulars, $12.15; prints, $6; postage, $17.50.................. 1,184.73 
Expense of Buildings: employees pay roll, $2,292.25; 42 tons coal, $598.50; electric 
current and gas, $256.61; ice, towel service and water rent, $169.52; laundry 


4 expense, $2.44; hauling ashes, $65.60; painting, $204.15; placing tablets, $171.08; 
? Printing machine expense: printer, $200; supplies, $155.75.................20005 355.75 
Magazine: Chairman—clerical service, $28; postage, $5; telegrams, $4.99; Subscrip- 
, tion Department—clerical service, $450; postage, $222; express, $0.53; cards, 
paper and envelopes, $35.60; Editor—salary, $500; binding books, $3; articles 
and photos, $160; postage, $5; tubes, $2.40; Genealogical Editor—salary, $100; 
Agents commission, $47.43; Agents blanks and cards, $38.75; index, $73; 
printing and mailing February~March issues, $5,561.62; cuts, $505.81; postage, 
7 $516.67; subscription—refunded, 8,261.80 
Auditorium events: labor, $148.25; lights, $42; shades, $42; refunds, $129.......... 361.25 
4) D. A. R. Reports—Vol. 29, $22.50; postage, 27.50 
Furniture and fixtures: desk, files and typewriters... 605 .24 
Lineage: Vols. 89 and 90, $2,791.25; postage, $300; refund, $4...............4..0.. 3,095.25 
Thirty-sixth Congress: Credential Committee—clerical service, $892.45; rent of type- 
writers, $20.25; pencils and stamp, $6.95; Invitation Committee—clerical serv- 
ice, $3; tape, $1.15; invitations, $240.50; postage, $35; Page Committee—pad 
and pencils, $11.90; Program Committee—stationery, $9.05; standing rules, 
$91 , 504.81 
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PERMANENT FUND 


Receipts 
15, 54#.3%6 
Commissions 
103.05 
$213, 447.66 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Investments: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Equipment $100, 000.00 
Loans on Call. . 
Constitution Hall expense: 
66.34 
Constitution Hall contributions refunded: 
Louisiana—account of Box. . 681 .65 
North Carolina—account of chairs........................-. 210.00 
891.65 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Lire MEMBERSHIP 
IMMIGRANTS MANUAL 
38,090.95 
Disbursements—% Italian, Greek and Russian editions, $15,801.46; postage, $700; 


11,461.24 


| 
Liserty Loan 
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2,605.00 
AMERICANIZATION 
Patriotic EpucaTion 
AND Ancet IsLaNnps 
3,855.24 
Ellis Island—services, $725; supplies, $3.45; refund, $342.70... ... 1,071.15 
1,299.15 
Nationat Trans Roap 
PreservATION OF Historic Sports 
1,185.77 
Reuter Service 
Stupents Loan 
ConSsERVATION AND THRIFT 


) 
06 
Lisrary Funp 

6.45 SCHOLARSHIP 
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RECAPITULATION 
Funds | Receipts _| Disbursements | 
— | —_—— 
$89,614.41 | $51,530.11 | $54,639.71 | $86,504.81 
808 .30 212,639.36 210,359.34 | 3,038.32 
Immigrants Manual........................| 18,178.20 19,912.75 16,844.50 | 21,246.45 
597 .64 3,257.60 1,299.15 | 2,556.09 
National Old Trails Road................... 12,010.16 | 12,414.03 
Preservation of Historic Spots............... 100.00 1,085.77 | 1,080.77 | 105.00 
| $137,948.13 | $323,926.14 | $320,897.15 | $140,977.12 
Dispostrion OF Funps 
$140 977 .12 
INVESTMENTS 
Constitution Hall Fund— 
Canadian Pacific Railway Equipment $100,000.00 
Library Fund— 
Life Membership Fund— 
Tilloloy Fund— 
$1, 498,314.84 
Respectfully, 
Katuarine D. Wyant, 


Treasurer General. 
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The Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mrs. 
Herbert M. Lord, read the following report: 


Report of the Finance Committee 
During February and March vouchers were approved 
to the amount of $310,894.15, which includes the 
following: 


Patriotic Education and American- 


Students’ Loan Fund.............. 4,577.13 
Preservation of Historic Spots... ... 1,080.77 
Investment of Constitution Hall 

208 , 000 .00 

The larger amounts expended were for: 
8,256.80 
Employees of the Hall............. 2,657.50 
Contributions to tubercular  sol- 

Support of Real Daughters and 

ee of Francis Scott 

Primes Italian, Russian and Greek 

Printing 89th and 90th volumes of 

2,791.25 
Printing 80,000 application blanks. . 1,374.40 
Expense of 36th Continental Con- 

Miscellaneous as itemized in report 

of the Treasurer General. ....... 9,949.59 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ann Wa po Lorp, 
Chairman. 


April 16, 1927. 


The Chairman of the Auditing Committee, Mrs. 
Horace Martin Farnham, read the following report. 4 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


The report of the Auditing Committee, carrying 
with it the Report of the Finance Committee and 
the Treasurer General, have been compared and found 
to agree. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lenora Stevens FARNHAM, , 
Chairman Auditing Committee. 


Mrs. Farnham moved The adoption of the report of 
the Auditing Committee carrying with it the reports 
of the Finance Committee and the Treasurer General. 
Seconded by Mrs. Frelinghuysen. Carried. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Wyant, read the fol- 
lowing statement: 


From January 31 to March 31, 1927: 


Decrease for the year: 
Total reinstated for the year.............. 463 


Mrs. Wyant moved That the Recording Secretary 
General be instructed to cast the ballot for 102 cloned 
members. Seconded by Mrs. Brewster. 

The Recording Secretary General announced casting 
the ballot and the President General declared the 102 
members reinstated in the National Society. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Lowell F. 
Hobart, read her report. 


Report of the Organizing Secretary General 


It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing members at large are presented for confirmation 
as Organizing Regents: Mrs. Mezzotint Anderson 
English of Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Theo McComb 
Sammis at La Mesa, California; Mrs. Alice I. Tripp 
at Sweetwater, California; Mrs. Marjory Coleman 
Lindberg at Holyoke, Colorado; Mrs. Jessie T. Swingle 
Sturgis at Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Mrs. Lucia Garrett 
Merchant Sullivan at Kellogg, Idaho; Mrs. Nora Hud- 
dleston Hicks at Cambridge City, Indiana; Miss 
Josephine L. Harriman at Garnet, Kansas; Miss Rachel 
Ann Nixon at Medicine Lodge, Kansas; Mrs. Gertrude 
B. Carter at Salem, Massachusetts; Mrs. Adah Welthea 
Hanna Lee at Union City, Michigan; Mrs. Nellie 
Wright Mason at Hart, Michigan; Mrs. Nettie Jones 
Williams at Magee, Mississippi; Mrs. Mary Randolph 
Patterson at Bloomington, Nebraska; Mrs. Louise 
Warner Moors at Whitefield, New Hampshire; Mrs. 
Margaret Alice Wemple Jobson at Montvale, New 
Jersey; Mrs. Martha Lura Coffey at North Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina; Mrs. Mary E. Ketterer at Woods- 
field, Ohio; Mrs. Isabel Nutt Whipp at Sidney, Ohio; 
Mrs. Anna Love Kimball Jones at Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. C. Augusta Ross Mathers at Greenville, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Georgia Draper Bratton at Dyers- 
burg, Tennessee; Mrs. Mary Martha Pickney at Clar- 
endon, Virginia; Mrs. Franklin P. Vaughan at Glen- 
mar, Virginia; Mrs. Juliet Winifred Latham Matheney 
at Montgomery, West Virginia. 

The State Regent of Ohio requests the authorization 
of a chapter at Mantua, Ohio. 

The following Organizing Regencies have expired 
by time limitation: Mrs. Efhe Gene Wingo at De Queen, 
Arkansas; Mrs. Loletie Miller Smith at Laurel, Dela- 
ware; Mrs. Jane Baird Miller at Wallace, Idaho; 
Mrs. Maggie F. Bucklin at Pratt, Kansas; Mrs. Mala L. 
Ball at Jones, Louisiana; Mrs. Clara Minerva Price 
Crossley at Weberville, Michigan; Mrs. Bessie Spencer 
Wood at Batesville, Mississippi; Mrs. Ethel Margaret 
McDill Austin at Whitney, Nebraska; Miss Bettie D. 
Arnold at Wartrace, Tennessee; Miss Sara Keeble 
Crenshaw at Hartsville, Tennessee; Miss Ena Mounts 
Tompkins at Corpus Christi, Texas. 

The reappointment of the following Organizing 
Regents have been requested by their respective State 
Regents: Mrs. Effie Gene Wingo at De Queen, Arkan- 
sas; Mrs. Jane Baird Miller at Wallace, Idaho; Mrs. 
Ethel Margaret McDill Austin at Whitney, Nebraska; 
Mrs. Ena Mounts Tompkins at Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing Chapters ask permission to incorporate with a 
view to owning property: Fort Oswego Chapter at 
Oswego, New York; Muskogee-Indian Territory Chap- 
ter at Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

The following chapter names are presented for 
approval: Arthur Fort for Grantville, Georgia; Lydia 
McMaster for Exeter, New Hampshire; Lakewood for 
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Lakewood, Ohio; Martha Jefferson Randolph for 
Sherman, Texas; Anne Bailey for Iron Gate, Virginia. 

The following chapters have met all requirements 
according to our National By-Laws and are now pre- 
sented for confirmation: Charles Trumbull Hayden at 
Tempe, Arizona; Alice Ellis Osborn at Turlock, Cali- 
fornia; La Cumbre at Santa Barbara, California; Los 
Cerritos at Long Beach, California; Caloosahatchee at 
Fort Myers, Florida; Edward Rutledge at Lake City, 
Florida; Glencoe at Glencoe, Illinois; La Grange-Illinois 
at La Grange, Illinois; Michael Hillegas at Harrisburg, 
Illinois; Abi Evans at Tecumseh, Michigan; Julia 
Hancock at Lewistown, Montana; Elkhorn Valley at 
West Point, Nebraska; Loantaka at Madison, New 
Jersey; Ruth Floyd Woodhull at Freeport, New York; 
Governor Worthington at Logan, Ohio; Plain City at 
Plain City, Ohio; Betsy Hickok at Dell Rapids, South 
Dakota; Henricopolis at Glen Allen, Virginia; Fort 
Perrot at Galesville, Wisconsin. 

Charters issued, 44; permits issued for Insignia for 
National Officers, State and State Vice-Regents, State 
Officers, Chapter Officers and Organizing Regents, 73. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Irwin Hosart, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Hobart moved The acceptance of the Organizing 
a General's report. Seconded by Mrs. Helmick. 
ied. 
The Historian General, Miss Alice Louise McDuffee, 
read her report. 


Report of the Historian General 


The Historian General regrets to state than on April 
15th we lost, through resignation, a valued member of 
our clerical staff who served seven years in the office of 
the Registrar General and nine years in the office of 
the Historian General. Mrs. Eugenia Washington 
Moncure Brown is the youngest Charter Member of 
the National Society and was the Organizing Regent 
of the “Eugenia Washington” Chapter of the District. 
Like her revered aunt, she loves the National Society. 
pe leaves to be married, our good wishes go with 


Work on the Lineage Books in the office of the His- 
torian General for February and March is as follows: 

Volume 97 copied and compared and work begun on 
Volume 98. The copying of all Volumes includes 
much genealogical research, verification and often com- 
munication with members whose records are incomplete, 
requesting additional data, before the records are pub- 
i feat care is taken, as these are the records 
which must stand for all time to the honor and credit 
of the National Society. 

During the last month a thorough tabulation has been 
made in the office of the Historian General of the 
Historical work of the chapters and States to refute the 
humorously erroneous impression, apparently, held by 
a few college professors to the effect that patriotic 
societies are no longer doing much serious work along 
historical lines. 

It should be borne in mind that on April 15th, we 
began our trial plan of issuing the Lineage Books at 
regular intervals, eight during the year, approximately 
six weeks apart. Special inducements are being 
planned to stimulate the purchasing of the Lineage 
Books, during the coming year, and to chapters to keep 
their files up to date, beginning with Volume 85. We 


should be greatly pleased with the sales in the Business 
Office of the Lineage Books and of Index Number 2, 
for during February and March they amount to the 
goodly sum of $2,517.90. We hope for even greater 
success in the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Autce Louise McDurree, 
Historian General. 
April 16, 1927. 


The Librarian General, Mrs. Horace M. Farnham, 
read her report. 


Report of the Librarian General 


Following the February board meeting it was my 
privilege to visit Chicago and carry greetings of the 
National Board to Illinois Daughters, first to the White 
Breakfast given by Gen. Henry Dearborn Chapter, and 
later I attended the Washington Birthday observance 
given by the Chicago Chapter, and carried the personal 
greetings of our Recording Secretary General, a former 
Regent, the mention of whose name brought a round of 
applause. 

Could you see Illinois Daughters test their hos- 
pitality and everywhere see the evidence of prosperity 
and wealth, you would not wonder at the wonderful 
report of gifts for the Auditorium given last evening 
by Mrs. Herrick. 

The kindness of Illinois Daughters made my stay in 
their midst enjoyable. 

It was also my privilege to visit several of the libraries 
in Chicago and admire their splendid collection of books 
and note their spacious accommodations. I hoped to 
purchase some of the duplicate genealogies found in the 
Newberry library but was informed that they retained 
them for future use, a precedent which we are more and 
more following. 

We are building for the future as well as for the 
present and must safeguard the valuable books which 
are in constant use. 

Elsewhere, as in Washington, people in ever-in- 
creasing numbers are visiting the libraries of the 
country to study their ancestry. 

Due to the splendid work of Miss Griggs and her 
efficient helpers, work in the library is up to date and 
the large number of books received during the past 
few weeks are being placed as rapidly as time permits. 
Every book, pamphlet and manuscript is promptly 
acknowledged upon receipt. 

The following list comprises 296 books, 47 pamphlets 
and 22 manuscripts. The library also received 22 
book plates and 30 periodicals. Grand total for year 
to date, 1,146, which will be largely augmented during 
the coming week. 

BOOKS 


ALABAMA 


Representative Women of the South. Vol. 2. Mrs. B. W. Collier. 
From Mrs. R. H. Walker. 
1 Management in the West and South. S. Smith. 1868. 
From Miss Melissa D. Wyman. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bench = Bar of California. J.C. Bates. 1912. From Western 
Shores Chapter. 
an New Pacific. H. H. Bancroft. 1900. From Copa de Oora 


ter. 
Shirley Letters from California Mines, 1851-52. 1922. From 
Sierra Chapter. 
Henry Family of “Flower Hill,” Ireland. Compiled and presented 
by Margaret B. Henry and Mattie H. Miller. 
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Contra Costa County. 1882. From Mrs. Laura Wood. 

A Diplomat's Helpmate. Compiled and presented by Mrs. Mary 
B. T. Lawrence. 

Following 5 volumes from California “Daughters”: 

History of Kern “ei: 

Alameda County. J.E. Baker. 2 —, 1914. 

San Francisco in 1850. T. A. . 

Recollections of a Pioneer. J. W 1, 1912. 

Songs of the American Revolution. F. Moore. 1856. From Mrs. 
Carrie G. Worden in wa! of her mother Lydia DeCamp Goodrich. 

Gilbert Hart Family. J. W. Hart. 1927. From Cabrillo Chapter, 
through Mrs. J. W. Hart. 


Cotorapo 


Ci Pecan J. F. Willard. 1926. From Araphoe 


Biographical Record nes of Colorado. 1899. 

Denver, Araphoe County and Colorado. 1880. 

of he he Rocks. M L. Bages. 

ueen Jewell of ¢ 1918. 

Early Generations of the and Mics ilies. H. A. 
Dupont. 2 vols. 1923. 

ife of Maj.Gen. James Jackson. 7 U. P. ae 1809. 

Historic Forts of North J. M. Hammond. 1915. 

Early American Inns and T. E. Lathrop. 1926. 

gaa Rogers Clark, His ‘Life « and Public es. T. Bodley. 
1926. 

Genealogical Record of the Wilbur Family. A Wilbur. 1871. 
ae of Adam Heinecke and Henry Vandersaal. S. Heinecke. 
1 

Campaign Against Quebec. J.J. Henry. 1844. 

Lieut.-<Gen. Sir Henry Clinton. 3 vols. 1785. 

Colorado, Its Silver and Gold Mines. F. a 1879. 

The W: Family. G. W. Wisdom. 1910. 

The Cherchee Land Smith. 1838. 

Genealogical Register. . M. Mervine. Vol.1. 1913. 

Howland Family in America. F. Howland. 1st edition. 1885. 

Thayer Family Memorial. E. Thayer. 1835. 

Sane anes of Various Families of Tomkinson. N. P. 


of Ta E. Tucker. 1895. 
. 4vols. 1889. 


Connecticut 
Manchester, Connecticut. M. Speiss. 1924. From Orford Parish 


Chapter. 
Followin 7 volumes from 
History of Woodstock. C. W. Bowen. 
= Records of Connecticut, 1757-1796. Vols. 11-15, in- 


“Historical Sketches of Meriden. G. W. Perkins. 1849. 


Detaware 


Following 3 volumes from Delaware “Da 
— Rees of Little Creek Hundred and His , aN T. H. 
Teets. 1904 
Early Generations of the DuPont and Allied Families. H. A. 
DuPont. 2 vols. 1923. 


Fioripa 
Florida State Hisotrical Society. Vol. 7. 1927. From Mrs. 


the Maki F. P. Stockbridge. 1926. From Sara de 
int ing. F. P. idge. 1926. From 
Soto Chapter. 
Grorcia 

Presidents of the United Walton Chenece Washington to Pierce. J. Frost 
1858. From y W 

A Soldier of Manhattan. J. A. Altsheler. 1906. From Knox- 
Conway Chapter. 

Beeson Genealogy. J. L. Beeson. From Nancy Hart Chapter. 


Hee leon Album of Champaign County. 1878. From Mrs. 
ly T 
Wipe Alb Album of DeWitt and Piatt Counties. 1891. From 


DeWitt Akay “1382. From Mrs. Alma Geer through DeWitt 
Clinton Chapter. 


yee Record of DeWitt County. 1901. From Miss Eliza- 
beth Maddo: 


Gibson Family H S. D. Gibson. From Mrs. Zora A. 
Meacham, through Chi Shaubena Chapter. 


Following 3 volumes from Illinois “Daughters 

Kentucky Court and Other Records. J. a 1926. 
Simon Genealogy. J. G. Barlett. 1926. 

Illinois Blue Book, 1925-26. 1925. 


INDIANA 


Gusto of the Andrews, Tappan, Adams, Hickman, Harsh- 
barger, Meharry and Boord families and history of Lake County and 
Central Christian Church, received through Genealogical Research 
Committee. 


Iowa 
Marshall . 1878. From Spinning Wheel Chapter. 
_ Biogra Album of Muscatine County. 1889. From Wash- 
ington pter. 
Kansas 
istory of New Jer: T. F. Gordon. 1834. From Mrs. Mary G. 


Tato through ameson Chapter. 
Following 16 volumes from Kansas “Daughters”: 
Descendants of Thomas Penny. J. W. Penny. 1897. 
Memoir of Mrs. Mary Anna Boardman. J. F. Schroeder. 1849. 
Descendants of Thomas Flint. J. Flint. 1860. 
History of Beck Family. C. R. er. 1907. 
Descendants of John Lawrence Hester and Colfrey Stough. M. M. 
Hester. 1905. 
aes and Esther Barry and Their Descendants. E. S. Barry. 


py Nicholas Doe. E.E.Doe. 1918. 

Ancestors of Frank H. Davol and His Wife Phebe D. Willits. J. C. 
Frost. 1925. 
The Gilman Family. A.Gilman. 1869. 
Genealogy of the Stackpole Family. E. 8. puget. 
Descendants of Robert Smith. E. U. Smith. 
The Patterson, Wheat and Hearn Families. R. E. H. Randle. 
American and British Family of Wolcott. J.C. Jackson. 1912. 
Genealogical Notes of Castle-Taylor Family. C. W.Coltrin. 1923. 
The Willis Family of Virginia. B. C. Willis. 
The Bennett Family. E.B. Bennett. 1910. 


Kentucky 
Old Kentucky Entries and Deeds. W. R. Jillson. 1996. From 
Kentucky “Daughters”. 
Maine 
Hallowell, Maine Vital Records, Marriages. Vol. 3. M. G. Hall. 
1926. From Mary Kelton Dummer Chapter. 


Maryland Archives. Vol. 16. 1897. From Mrs. Rex C. Maupin, 
Washington Custis Chapter. 

Vision and Verity. 1926. Compiled and er! by Maria B. 
Croker, Carter Braxton for 
Days of Makemie. L. 1885. From Maryland 


Massacuusetts 
The Ma: Descendant. Vols. 22-26, inclusive, and 3 odd 
numbers. From Miss M. A. Soule. 


Descendants = Ensign John Moor. H. P. Moor. 1918. From 
Minute Men Chapter. 

Following 5 volumes from John Paul Jones Chapter 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of of Menntheane, 
1637-1888. O.A. Roberts. 4 vols. 1895. 

Roll of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massa- 
chusetts, 1637-1894. 1895. 

We Traveled Together. 1925. Compiled and presented by Mrs. 
Edith Scott Magna. 

volumes from Massachusetts “Daughters”: 

istorical Register. Vols. 1-8, inclusive. 
History of Greenfield. D. Willard. 1838. 


Town of Heath, Massachusetts. EP. Guild. 1885. 
History of Charlestown, 1775-1887. J. F. Hunnewell. 1888. 
Micnican 


1884. From Amos Wheeler Chapter. 
F ing 2 volumes from Michigan “Daughters”: 
Michigan D. A. R. Year Book, 1926. 

Saginaw and Bay Counties. 1892. 


Faribault County. J. A. Kiester. 1896. From Anthomr Wayne 
ter 


istory of Minnesota. W. W. Folwell. Vols. 2 and 3, 1924. 
From Mrs. Wesley J. Jameson. 
Following 6 volumes from Minnesota “Daughters 
Rev. Christian Frederick Post and Peter | A and Some 
of the Latter’s Descendants. H.H. Humrickhouse. 1913. 
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Leadbetter Records. J.E. Ames. 1917. 

Springer Family. Springer. 1917. 

Lasher Genealogy. A.P. Lasher. 1904. 

Van Swearingen Family Register. 1884. 

Lineal Descendants of Abraham Peirce. E. W. Peirce. 1870. 


Massourt 


. ~ House of Mansur. 1926. Compiled and presented by Mary 
. Ellis. 
Following 6 volumes from Missouri “Daughters”: 
Register, Sons of the Revolution in Missouri. 4 vols. 1904-1912. 
Missouri Volume of the United States Biographical Dictionary. 


878. 
History of Lincoln County. 1888. 


New Hampsuire 


Pa aa Political Legacies. J. Russeel!. 1800. From Exeter 
pter. 
oo of Marlborough. C. A. Bemis. 1881. From Peterborough 
pter. 
Following 3 volumes from Molly Stark Chapter: 
PR ang of Warren. W. Little. 1870. Gift of Mrs. Jennie A. 


Town of Goffstown, 1733-1920. G. P. Hadley. 2 vols. 1922. 
Following 2 volumes from Rumford Chapter: 

istory of Penacook. D. A. Brown. 1902. 
Life and Times in Hopkinton. C.C. Lord. 1890. 


New Jersey 


John Howland, A Mayflower Pilgrim. 1926. From Mrs. J. F. 
Tatem, through Haddonfield Chapter. 
go of the Constitutions a Government of the United States. 
. 3vols. 1787. From Mrs. Guy Lamson, Watch Tower 
Cc 
New Mexico 


Following 3 volumes from New Mexico “Daughters”: 

Indians of the Enchanted Desert. L.Crane. 1926. 

The Seven Cities of Cibola. A. Nusbaum. 1926. 

Spanish Missions of the Old Southwest. C. Hallenbeck. 1926. 


New Yor 


Following 2 volumes from Ganowauges Chapter: 
Annals of Richfield. H. A. Ward. 1898. 
Bridgewater, Oneida County. E.L. Porter. 1914. Gift of Miss 


Old Dutch Burying Ground of Sleepy Hollow. 1926. From Tarry- 
town Chapter. 

Town of Dryden, 1797-1897. G. E. Goodrich. 1898. From 
Tioughnioga Chapter. 

Military History of Wayne County. L. H. Clark. 1863. From 
Col. William Prescott Chapter. 

The American Revolution in New York. A.C. Flick. 1926. From 
New York “Daughters”. 

Dansville, 1789-1902. A. O. Bunnell. From Chemung Chapter. 

100th Anniversary of 2nd Presbyterian Church, Troy, 1826-1926. 
From Mrs. LeGrand Spicer. 

Troy and The Village of Lansingburgh. A. J. Weise. 1876. From 
Philip Schuyler Chapter. 

Biographical aang of Genessee County, 1788-1890. F. W. 
Beers. 1890. From Deoon-wa-ga Chapter. 


Onto 
The American Boyers. C. C. Boyer. 1915. From Mrs. Lewis 
Caine 


Noble County. 1887. From Mrs. Jessie Y. Frazier. 
Following 2 Red from Ohio “Daughters”: 

The French 500 and Other Papers. W.G.Sibley. 1901. 
Ohio's First Governor, Edward Tiffin. W.E. Gilmore. 1897. 


Orecon 


iographical Record of Willamette Valley, Oregon. 1903. From 

Miss Elizabeth L. Lang, through Quenett Chapter. 

Oregon, The Struggle for Possession. W. Barrows. 1884. From 
Grande Ronde Chapter. 

History of Civil War in United States. S$. M. Schmucker. From 
Coos Bay Chapter. 

Following 9 volumes from Oregon “Daughters”: 

Gleanings of Fifty Years, 1859-1909. 

The Conquerors. A. Atwood. 1907. 

Polk County Pioneer — 1927. 

History of Oregon. H.H. Bancroft. 2 vols. 

Story of on and Its People. C.H. Chapman. 1909. 

Lewis and Clark Expedition. N. Brooks. 1901. 

Atlantis Arisen. F.F. Victor. 1891. 

On To Oregon. H.W. Morrow. 1926. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. Vol. 50. 1926. 
From Mrs. Robert Alexander. 
PR... Dewees Family. E. Roberts. 1905. From Mrs. John S. 
rter. 
Following 3 volumes presented through Philadelphia Chapter: 
History of the Germantown Academy. 1910. t of Dr. William 
Kershaw. 
— and Hamilton. C. G. Bowers. 1926. Gift of Claude G. 
ers. 
Dependent America. 1926. Gift of Hon. William C. Redfield. 
Following 6 volumes from Pennsylvania “Daughters”: 
History of Altoona and Blair County. J. H. Ewing. 1880. 
Philadelphia, A History of the City and Its People. E. P. Ober- 
holtzer. 4 vols. 
Cyclopedia of Chester County. $. T. Wiley. 1893. 


Ruope Istanp 


The Howland Heirs. W.M. Emery. 1919. From Miss Edith 
May Tilley, through William Ellery Chapter. 
Descendants of Edward Thurston of Island. C. M. Thurston. 


Soutn 


Following 3 volumes from South Carolina “Daughters”: 

South Carolina 1790 Census 

Register of St. Philip's Parish. A.S. Salley, Jr. 

Registers of St. Thomas and St. Denis Parish. R. F. Flute. 1884. 


TENNESSEE 


Proceedings of 21st State Conference Tennessee D. A. R. 1926. 
From Tennessee “Daughters”. 


Texas 


Proceedings of 27th Annual State Conference Texas D. A. R. 
1926. From Texas “Daughters.” 
Texas. A. 1859. From Mrs. Sally T. Williams, 


on Chapter. 
Vircinta 
Selections from Private Correspondence o 1813- 
1836. J.C. McGuire. 1853. From Mrs. Thomas S$ lis. 


Following 2 volumes from Virginia “Daughters”: 
The Buckners of byw W. A. Crozier. on 
30th Virginia State Conference D. A. R. 1926. 


WASHINGTON 


Following 13 volumes from Washington “Daughters”: 
dy County. J. 1900. 

Crooked Trails. F. Remington. 1923 
Expedition of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1804-6. J. K. Hosmer. 

2 vols. 1924. 

Seventy Years of Progress in Washington. E. Meeker. 1921. 
The Oregon Missions. J. W. Bashford. 1918. 
Economic Beginnings of the Far West. K.Coman. 1925. 
The Cowboy. P. A. Rollins. 1924. 
The Covered Wagon. E. Hough. 1922. 
The County Boy. H. Davenport. 1910. 
Bird Woman. J. W. Schultz. 1918. 
The Apple Woman of Klickitat. A.V. Moore. 1918. 
The Desert of Wheat. Z.Grey. 1919. 
Indian History of the Modoc War. J.C. Riddle. 1914. 


West Virncinta 


Following 9 volumes from West Virginia “Daughters”: 
Gazetteer of North America and the West Indies. B. Davenport. 


1835. 
History of Henry County, Va. J.P. Hill. 1925. 
Sketches of the Hildreth Family. S. P. Hildreth. 1840. 
ard-Munger, Varnum-Martin Genealogy. D. J. H. Ward. 


1926. 

Klopfenstein Family Record. E H. Klopfenstein. 1926. 

a of Charleston and Kanawha County. W. S. Laidley. 
191 


of West Virginia. Vols. 2 and3. 1923. 
Proceedings 21st Conference of the D. A. R. in West Virginia. 
1926. 
Wisconsin 


History of Northern Wisconsin. 1881. From Mrs. Charles Quarles 
and Mrs. P. J. Barkman. 
Dodge County. 1880. From Mrs. L. D. Hinkley, Waupun 


Longlade County. R. M. Dessureau. 1922. From Nequi Antigo 
Siebah Chapter. 

Fond du Lac County. 1880. From Miss Conklin, Fond du Lac 
Chapter. 
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Dane County. 3 Vols. 1906. First volume ‘Cyclopedia 
of Wisconsin.” From Prof. L. R. Jones, John Bell Chapter. 
Following 6 volumes from Wisconsin State Historical Society: 
History of Door County. C.1. Martin. 1881. 
Wisconsin Gold Star List. J.G. Gregory. 1925. 
Military History of Wisconsin. E. B. Guiner. 1866. 
Dane County. 1880. 
| of Pape in Wisconsin. A.J. Aikens. 1897. 
and Portrait Gallery. Wisconsin Volume. 
1 


deaeshiad Album of Racine and Kenosha Counties. 1892. 
Fram Racine Chapter. 

om History of Clark and Jackson Counties. 1891. From 
Miss Emma R. Briggs and Mrs. W. G. Clough, Waubun Chapter. 

Following 15 volumes from Hugh Vernon Washington Fund: 

sents Franklin, the First Civilized American. P. Russell. 
1926. 

George Washington, the Image and the Man. W. E. Woodward. 


ae History of Col. John Sawyers and Simon Harris. M. M. 
tris. 1913. 

Descendants of Adam Mott of Hempstead, Long Island. E. D. 
Harris. 1906. 

Ancestors and Descendants of Edwin Bishop Vail. M. D. Vail. 
1918. 

Gene alogical Notes on the Founding of New England. E. Flagg. 


Inscriptions Old Ft. Pemaquid Cemetery in Town of Bristol, Me. 
E. H. Rowland. 1927. 

Thacher-Thatcher Genealogy. J.R. Totten. 1910. 

Probate Index Norfolk County, Mass. 2vols. 1910. 

Probate Index Worcester County, Mass. 5 vols. 


Oruer Sources 


President Witherspoon, A Biography. V.L. Collins. 2 vols. 1925. 
Descendants of Rev. Jacob Price. G. F. P. Wanger. 1926. 
Rochester Historical Society Publication. Vol. 5. 1926. 

Records of Moravians in North Carolina. Vol.3. 1926. Cumain’ 
and presented by Miss Adelaide L. Fries. Second copy from 
Carolina Historical Commission. 

Messages of the Governors. Vol. 3. 1926. From Michigan 
Historical Commission. 

2 volumes compiled and by John W. Hayley: 

Haley, Piper, Neal and Ricker Families of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. 1900. 

Tuftonboro, New Hampshire. 1923. 

Justices of the Peace of Colonial wy 4 1757-1775. 1922. 

North Carolina Manual, 1927. A. R. Newsome. From North 
Carolina Historical Commission. 

World Almanac and Book of Facts. 1927. 

Ohio County, Kentucky in the Olden Days. H. D. Taylor. 1926. 

Papers of Schuylkill County, Pa., Historical Society, 4 vols. 1907- 
1912. From Schuylkill County Historical Society in memory of Mrs. 
Ella Zerbey Elliott. 

American Marriages Before 1699. W.M.Clemens. 1926. 

T ay 7 Old Trails Road. J. M. Lowe. 1925. From Mrs. John 
rigg M 
oybreraphcal Rec Record of City of Dayton and Montgomery County, 


1897. 

Index to Probese Records of Middlesex County, Mass. 1648-1910. 
3 vols. 

New York State Historical Association Proceedings, 26th Annual 
Meeting. ol. 24. 1926. 

Sixty Years in Southern California, 1853-1913. H. Newmark. 
1926. From Mr. Perry Worden. 

Pension Papers. Vol. 78. 1927. 

New Hampshire Pension Records. B. M. Draper. Vol. 59. 1927. 

The Declaration of Independence. B. M. Draper. 1927. 

Miscellaneous Wills. Vol.3. 1927. 

N.S. D. A. R. Magazine. Vol. 60. 1926. 

N.S. D. A. R. Lineage Book. Vol. 89. 1927. (2 copies.) 

South Carolina Historical Magazine. Vol. 27. 1926. 

Nantucket, Mass. Vital Records. Vol. 2. 1926. 

Diary of Orville Hickman Browning. Val. 1. T.C. Pease. 1925. 
From Iilinois State Historical Society Library. 

Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society. 1926. From the 

Some Huguenot Families of South om and Georgia. 1927 

Compiled and presented by Mr. Harry A. Davis 


PAMPHLETS 


ALABAMA 
ped of Charles Tait. A.C. Tompkins. 1910. From Mrs. M. 


ye S.A. G. Little. From Tuskaloosa 
Chapter. 


Cauirornia 


John Paul Jones, Benjamin —— before the Revolution and The 
Crime of Treason and Benedict A 


. From California “Daughters.” 


Cotorapo 


Historical Sketches of Early Gunnison. 1916. From Gunnison 
Valley Chapter. 


Connecticut 


Following 2 from Connecticut “Daughters”: 
History of Rockville, Conn., 1823-1871. W. T. Cogswell. 1872. 
Hartford in 1640. W.S. Porter. 1842. 


James T. Gifford and the Founding of Elgin. S. D. Ainsworth. 
From Elgin Chapter. 
te in Part of Stephen and William Garrett of Buckingham, 
Va. C.B. Garrett and M. E. Gaither. From Miss Mary E. Gaither. 
Pike County Pioneers. Judge Edwin Draper. C. Keith. 1905. 
From Mrs. H. W. English. 


INDIANA 
Followi ing 9 pamphlets received through Genealogical Research 
Committee 
Andrews (2), Henkel, Grubb, Stewart, Woods, Moffett, Foster and 
History of Washington County. 


Kansas 


Genealogy of the Fenton Family. W.L. Weaver. 1867. From 
Kansas “Daughters”. 


The Patriotic Marylander. Vol. 1, No. 1. 1914. From Mrs. 
Rex C. Maupin, Washington Custis Chapter for Maryland room. 


Massacuusetts 


The Lucy Jackson Chapter House, D. A. R. Mrs. D. E. Baker. 
1926. From Lucy Jackson Chapter. 


Monnesora 


Some Belding Genealogy. C.C. Whitney. 1896. From Minnesota 
“Daughters”. 


New Jersey 


250 Years of = First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 1914. 
From Boudinot Chapter 
Following 2 aoe from Mrs. J. M. Ebert, through Haddonfield 
pter: 
“Historical Address, Old Buffalo Church, Union County, Pa. 
 oteaed Program, Warrior Run, Old Buffalo, and Chillisquaqua. 
1926. 


New Yor 


At the Sign of Mine Host Catlin. Compiled and presented by 
leanor L. Porter, through Ganowauges Chapter. 
Following 4 mphlets from Mrs. ft PF. Tarbox: 
of William Beardsley. E. E. Beardsley. 1867. 
d of Simeon Clark o Antara, ——. S. Clark. 1883. 
Five Families. 
The Collector. 1900. 


OxLaHoma 


Indian Music Programs. 1926. Compiled and presented by Mrs. 
Roberta C. Lawson. 


WasHIncTon 


Following 4 pamphlets from Washin 
An “Abridged History of Alaska. J. tee 

Across the Plains by Prairie Schooner. F. Lockle a 

The Heroes of Battle Rock. O. Dodge. 1904. 

Captain Sol. Tetherow. F. Lockley. 


Wisconsin 


Official Souvenir New Douglas County Court, Superior. W. J. 
Leader. 1920. From Claude Jean Allouez OW Bx 


100 Years of Methodism in Green Bay. C. W. Boag. 1926. From 
Mrs. H. S. Cooke. 
History of Kauk "s Revolutionary Hero. H. B. Tanner. From 


Appleton hapter. 
Orner Sources 


Ancestry and Posterity of Dr. John Taliaferro and Mary (Hardin) 
Taliaferro. W.C. Ivey. 1926. From Judge L. W. Rigsby. 

Triennial Report of Commissioner of the Land Office of Maryland, 
1923-1926 

David Roe of Flushing, N. Y., and His Descendants. 1926. Com- 
piled and presented b Sihesens A. Torrey. 

Marriage License Bonds of Accomack County, Va., 1774-1805 
S. Nottingham. 1927. 
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The Forerunners of the American Army Nurse. J. C. Stimson. 
1926. From Major Julia C. Stimson. 
The Haversack. Vol. 1, No. 1. 


1927. From Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
History of Bent's Fort. From Ft. William Bent Chapter. 
Connecticut 
10, 1780, at Stonington, Conn. From Anna 


Ellington, Dan Wer Memorial. J. T. McKnight. From Sabra 
Trumbull Chapter. 


Conover . Compiled and presented by Mr. J. N. Conover 
through Mrs. H. 


lowa 
Ry whl of Living Lake Church, Washington, Iowa. From Washing- 
The ~= of Virginia. From Mrs. J. E. Gardner, through 
Washington Chapter. 
Massacuusetts 


s Lane Cemetery (Centerville Vil 
piled and presented by Mrs. Ella 


Barna, from Phin 
le, Mass. 1927. 


The Beecher Family in America. G. L. Beecher. 
John Noble Chapter. 
New Hampsuire 
Wiggin Collectanea. From Exeter Chapter. 


1919. From 


New Jersey 


Waite and Broughton Records. From Mrs. Drew K. Robinson. 
Will of James Smith, 1666-1727. From Orange Mountain Chapter. 


— of Matthew Locke. C. J. E. Powe. From General Davie 


Deed from. ‘- McMachen to John Blair McMachen. From Miss 
Edith Erski 


New 
The following 2 manuscripts from General Asa Danforth Chapter: 
Men Who Served at Valley Forge. 
Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in Village Cemetery, Marcellus, N. Y. 
Onto 


Marriage Records of Highland County. From Waw-wila-way 
Chapter. 


Orzecon 


Additions to Benton County Bible Records. by Winema Chapter. 
Wright Bible Record. From Mrs. William A. Black. 


Ruope Istanp 


Old Newport, R. I. Cemeteries. From Miss Edith M. Tilley. 


Wisconsin 
Following 2 manuscripts Gon Chapter: 


Sketch of Kaukauna. 
Article on Angeline Hill 


Orner Sources 
a Cemetery, Katsbaan, Ulster County, 
Records of First a Church at East Haddam, Conn. 
Vermont Se: Vermont, 
January 5, 1927. J. G. Sargent. on Mrs. Amos G. Draper. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Mas. Horace Maatin 


Librarian-General. 


Report of the Curator General 


The Curator General, Mrs. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
read her report. 

I have the honor to report the following accessions to 
the Museum since the Board Meeting of February 9th. 

Connecticut: Book published in 1704, “A Short 
Essay to Render Young People Happy,” presented by 
Mrs. Susan G. C. Latimer, through Anne Warner 
Bailey Chapter. 

Iutro1s: Blue and white fruit dish with tray, owned 
by Alexander Thompson of New York, Revolutionary 
officer and member of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
Presented by his great-granddaughter, Mrs. A. E. 
Powell, Chicago Chapter. Gavel made from the 
wood of the Lynch Law Tree of Virginia. Presented 
by Mrs. Mary B. F. Lewis, Chicago Chapter. 

Mame: Hair trunk lined with old newspaper. Pre- 
sented by Mrs. Harry Bryant, Mary Dillingham 
Chapter. 

Massacuusetts: White damask of the period of 
George II, with his motto, royal flags and other symbols 
woven in linen. Owned by Col. John Stoddard and his 


wife, Prudence Chester, 1682-1745. Presented by 
their great-great-great-granddaughters Mrs. Mary 
Woodruff Breaker and Miss Martha Charles Woodruff 


Betty Allen Chapter, in memory of their mother. 
Deed, Dorchester, Massachusetts, 1734. Presented by 
Col. Timothy Bigelow Chapter. Teapot, probably 
Brittania, owned by Jonathan and Elizabeth Stow of 
Grafton, married 1765; also piece of linen table cloth 
made from flax grown on Stow Farm about 1770. 
Presented by a descendant, Mrs. Lucy Jane Stow Ball, 
Old Oak Chapter. Marriage record of Aaron Wilder 
and Priscilla Clark, 1743, also birth records of Wilder 
children and quit claim. Presented by Mrs. Harold D. 
Baker, Attleboro Chapter. Deed of land, 1795. Pre- 
sented by Mrs. Marion Manchester Waite, Attleboro 
Chapter. 

New York: Brass candlestick, used in the family of 
Paul Crim of New York prior to the Revolution. Pre- 
sented by Mrs. George Bradford Beach, To-whan-ta-qua 
Chapter. A large number of gifts have been received 
for presentation at Congress, and will be included in 
my report to the Board Meeting of April 25th. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Emmy B. Frevincuuysen, 
Curator General. 


The Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution, 
Mrs. Gerald L. Schuyler, read her report. 


Report of the Reporter General to Smithsonian 
Institution 

The report of the work accomplished by the Chapters 
and States from March 1, 1925, to March 1, 1926, was 
sent to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
during December, has been printed, and may now be 
obtained at the business office. 

The blanks for the next report were mailed with 
letters of instructions to the State Regents and His- 
torians on February 10, 1927, and the request made that 
they be filled out and returned, if possible, by June the 
first, and not later than the first of September, as it 
takes many weeks to classify and arrange the information 
relative to the various activities which come under the 
headings of the many National Committees. One 
other reason for sending out these blanks so early in 
the year, is, that if there are changes in State officers 


ng 
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after Continental Congress, the outgoing officers could 
fill the blanks at the same time they were collecting 
the data for their own reports to this Congress, thus 
enabling them to report the work actually accomplished 
in their administrations. 

One additional section has been added to the new 
blank for the State Historians’ reports, that of Patriotic 
Service, as many States report activities, which are not 
definitely educational nor along the lines of Ameri- 
canization, but are almost philanthropical, and as it is 
such splendid work in all cases, it seems best to classify 
it as Patriotic Service. 

In sending photographs to be used in the Smithsonian 
Report, it is requested that they be of “glossy finish,” 
and when of tablets or markers, that the wording on 
them be sufficiently distinct so it may be read when 
reproduced in the printed report. 

Will the State Regents present please bear this 
request in mind and carry the message home to their 
State Historians? 


Respectfully submitted, 
O. Scuuytier, 
Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution. 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Samuel William Earle, read the following report. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


The following action, taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meetings held April 13 and April 15, 1927, 
is presented to the National Board of Management for 
approval: 

1. That we purchase “No Parking” signs for the D 
Street and C Street entrances, at a cost of $26 a pair. 

2. That a sum not exceeding $100 be appropriated for 
brickwork and plastering in Memorial Continental Hall. 

3. That a sum not to exceed $250 be appropriated to 
pay for the painting of the lavatories and the touching 
up of the woodwork wherever needed and of the ironwork 
on the outside of the building. 

4. That the Buildings and Grounds Committee be 
authorized to place green window shades in the rooms 
wherever needed for the comfort of the clerical force. 

5. That an additional sum of $22 be appropriated for 
shades for electric lights in boxes and on platform. 

6. That an amount not exceeding $50 be allowed for 
the purchase of tinted glass globes to replace clear glass 
globes in the Auditorium. 

7. That the Committee be authorized to proceed with 
the wiring of the library for suitable lights if the Mary 
Washington Chapter will share the expense. The sum 

8. the National Society allow the sum of $1,000 
in exchange fees present room for a colonial kitchen in 
Memorial inental Hall if the State of Tennessee 
votes to exchange their room now used as the office of 
Curator General for the kitchen, which will be as 
the Tennessee Room; but with the understanding that 
the furnishings are to be part of the Museum collection. 

9. That the commissions for the National Officers, 
and laced by the card 
such as is sent to State and State Vice Regents when 
they are re-elected, and that this recommendation be 
referred to the National Board of Management for final 
action. 

10. The Executive Committee recommends that the 
Newman Manufacturing Company be endorsed by the 


National Society and permitted to use the official design 
of the Society on markers and tablets. 

11. That the ruling of the National Board making 
Paul E. Cabaret the sole authorized maker of official 
bronze markers for graves of Real Daughters and Daugh- 
ters of Soldiers of the Revolution be rescinded. 

12. The Executive Committee recommends that the 
Chairman of Buildings and Grounds Committee make a 
separate report to the Congress. 

13. That the Executive Committee authorize the 
Business Office to have bound the 18 volumes of D. A. R. 
a now in the office of the Recording Secretary 

al. 

14. That the expenses of Mr. Cashman be paid while 
attending Conference on National Defense and charged 
to National Defense Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Sapie F. Eaarte, 


Recording Secretary General. 


After discussion as to manner of acceptance of the 
report, it was decided to act upon the recommendations 
singly. The President General read the recommenda- 


Mrs. Reed of West Virginia moved That purchase 
be made of the “No Parking’ signs for the entrances. 
Seconded by Mrs. Heron. Carried. 

Mrs. Gillentine of Tennessee moved That Resolution 
No. 2 be adopted: appropriation of $100 for brick wor —_ 
and plastering in Memorial Continental Hall. Secon 
by Mrs. Hurley. Carried. 

Mrs. Heron of Pennsylvania moved That a sum not 
exceeding $250 be ex d for the touching up of the 
white woodwork in the lavatories and also the iron grill 
work. Seconded by Mrs. Talmadge. 

Mrs. Becker of New Jersey moved That recommenda- 
tion No. 4 be adopted: purchase of green shades for 
comfort of clerical help. Seconded by Mrs. Schick. 


Mrs. White of Florida moved The adoption of recom- 
mendation No. 5. Seconded by Mrs. Ray. Carried. 

Mrs. Jones of Texas moved That recommendation 
No. 6 be adopted. Seconded by Mrs. White. Carried. 

Mrs. Botts of Missouri moved That the recommendation 
No. 7 of the Executive Board be adopted that an amount 
not more than $200 be used to change lighting system, 
etc. Seconded by Mrs. Cox. Carried. 

Mrs. Seydel of Michigan moved The adoption of 
recommendation No. 8. Seconded by Mrs. Freling- 
huysen. Carried. 

(Recommendation No. 9 failed of adoption.) 

Mrs. Lilly of Kentucky moved That the Newman 
Manufacturing Company be permitted to use the official 
emblem of the Society on grave markers. Seconded by 
Mrs. Becker. Carried. 


Mrs. Seydel of moved The adoption of 
recommendation by Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Ray of Kentucky moved The adoption of recom- 
mendation No. 12 of the Executive Committee. Seconded 
by Mrs. Beavers. Carried. 

Mrs. Hobart of Ohio moved Adoption 
mendation No. 13 of Executive Committee. 
by Mrs. McClintock. Carried. 

Mrs. Gregory of North Carolina moved The adoption 
of recommendation No. 14. Seconded by Mrs. Banks. 


Mrs. Heron of Pennsylvania called attention to an 
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advertisement appearing in the April, 1927, number of 
the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN RevotuTiIon Maca- 
zinE, offering for sale a bronze standard flag holder, 
using in its design the emblem of the National Society. 
After discussion as to the advisability of permitting 
such use of the emblem, Mrs. Brewster moved That a 
space be reserved in the Magazine to state that no manu- 
facturing concern may use the insignia of the D. A. R. 
in any way whatsoever without previously obtaining the 
written consent of the Society. Seconded by Mrs. 
Heron. Carried. 

The Chairman of Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
Mrs. Hobart, read the following report: 


Report of the Buildings and Grounds Committee 


Since my last report to you, our committee has held 
two interesting meetings at which the following gifts 
were accepted; for the cabinet in the District Room, a 
beautiful old china tea pot and a rare pitcher from 
Hayfield decorated by a “relief” portraying Wash- 
ington's farewell to his mother. This was presented 
by Miss Hoopes who formerly lived at Hayfield through 
the Capt. Molly Pitcher Chapter. Massachusetts has 
presented through the Old Blake House Chapter a 
mantel over two hundred years old from the Pope 
House at Dorchester. This will insure the placing of 
the Benjamin Lincoln fireback presented many years 
ago, thus adding the finishing touch to this colonial 
sitting room. A beautiful braided rug of old design has 
been presented by Mrs. Hattie S. Adams of the Gen. 
Ebenezer Learned Chapter for our colonial bedroom. 
Rhode Island has sent two beautiful flags, one a United 
States and the other a State Flag. Virginia has placed 
gold colored draperies at the windows and the old 

reback from Hayfield, moulded in the foundry of 
Augustine Washington, has been installed in the 
fireplace with the original brick. Wisconsin has 
received a rare old jar and lamp, the gift of Miss 
DeForrest, an antique chair for the rest room, a hand- 
some silk flag and a green leather gift book with illumi- 
nated text, which is particularly interesting as our 
committee has recommended the placing of gift books 
in all the rooms. 

While a detailed record is kept in our files of every 
article in every room in the building, these records are 
not available to visitors except when a special inquiry 
is made and the gift book is on view at all times. 

The gold colored cords for the protection of your 
antique pieces of furniture are now in the rooms and 
most of the States have kindly consented to defray this 
expense. Soft tan mohair draw curtains now shade the 
windows in our Museum. The generous gift of Mr. 
Brosseau in honor of our President General, Mrs. 
Alfred J. Brosseau, is now in its permanent setting 
protected by railings. As a guard of honor, two 
beautiful American - have been presented by Mrs. 
John Brown Heron and Mrs. Alexander Ennis Patton. 

With the consent of the Executive Committee, I 
have purchased the necessary office furniture to take 
care of the everincreasing volume of work. 

The outstanding work for the past few weeks has 
been the preparation of our buildings for the Congress. 
Through the splendid management of our Superin- 
tendent no additional expense has been incurred and 
both buildings have been thoroughly cleaned and the 
net curtains and draperies hung in the Memorial Rooms. 
Our committee room in the basement of Memorial 


Continental Hall, as well as several of the rooms in the 
Administration Building, has been in constant use. 

At this time of year many large parties of pupils from 
different schools all over the United States who come to 
Washington for the spring vacation are shown over 
our building and the comments of appreciation of the 
historic value of Memorial Continental Hall is a source 
of gratification. 

With the consent of the President General our Audi- 
torium was used on the morning of February 22nd 
for the Joint Celebration of Washington's Birthday by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of the 
American Revolution and Children of the American 
Revolution, and in the afternoon for the Mid-Winter 
Convocation of George Washington University. On 
March the 3rd and 4th for the State Conference of the 
District of Columbia and on March 25th for the 
Concert of the Amherst Glee Club. This college is the 
alma mater of both the President and his son. The 
President, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mr. John Coolidge 
attended the concert. 

I desire to ask the earnest cooperation of all the 
States in suggesting for our Memorial Rooms only gifts 
of the finest example of genuine antiques. If we can 
maintain 4 high standard and the public are assured of 
the intrinsic value of every piece, I am sure that we will 
receive as gifts many rare and valuable heirlooms. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Irwin Hosart, 
Chairman, Buildings and Grounds Committee. 


The Chairman of the Magazine Committee, Mrs. 
Julius Y. Talmadge, read the following report. 


Report of the Magazine Committee 


Your Magazine Chairman brings you a report of our 
year's activities, with gratification at the progress which 
n made along all lines. Several times has your 
National Chairman communicated with all Chapter 
Regents, State Regents and State Chairmen during the 
year, thereby keeping in close personal touch with the 
individual work of each. 

I have reported before as to the success of the sub- 
scription contest held from August to December 31, 
1926, during which period 7,802 subscriptions were 
received, and the prizes for which were two chairs in 
Constitution Hall, one given by your four National 
Vice Chairmen, Miss Anne Lang, Mrs. Victor Seydel 
Mrs. Andrew Hickham, and Mrs. Robert C. Maxwell 
and the other by your National Chairman. The 
successful contestants were Mrs. James Donahue, 
State Chairman of Ohio, who secured 766 subscrip- 
tions; Mrs. John Y. Richardson, of Oregon, 206 sub- 
scriptions. The standing of the States in the contest 
follows: 

States below 2,000 membership: Oregon, 206; 
Florida, 173; Oklahoma, 120; Maryland, 82; Missis- 
sippi, 62; Alabama, 59; Montana, 49; Rhode Island, 49; 
Arkansas, 41; Louisiana, 33; South Dakota, 31; New 
Mexico, 24; Arizona, 22; Idaho, 22; North Dakota, 16; 
Wyoming, 12; Nevada, 10; Delaware, 7; Hawaii, 5; 
Utah, 4; China, 4; England, 3; France, 3; Canada 1; 
Alaska, 0; Cuba, 0; Philippine Islands, 0. 

States above 2,000 membership: Ohio, 766; New 
York, 735; Pennsylvania, 605; California, 566; Illinois, 
480; Massachusetts, 351; Connecticut, 337; New 
Jersey, 308; Michigan, 216; Indiana, 210; Iowa, 191; 
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West Virginia, 178; Wisconsin, 163; Texas, 158; 
Colorado, 151; Washington, 149; Georgia, 138; Mis- 
souri, 127; District of Columbia, 124; Kansas, 91; 
Kentucky, 87; Minnesota, 82; Virginia, 77; New 
Hampshire, 76; North Carolina, 73; Tennessee, 72; 
Nebraska, 67; South Carolina, 66; Maine, 61; Vermont, 
60 


In January we inaugurated all the improvements 
which have proven a decided hit, judging from the 
enthusiastic praise accorded the new cover and type. 
The improvements and our enlarged circulation have 
necessitated an additional cost in publication; for 
instance, we are now publishing an edition of 16,500 
copies monthly, with 80 pages per month, as against an 
edition, varying from 12,000 copies to not more than 
13,500, with a 64-page magazine last year, during the 
corresponding number of months. 

magazine has again met expenses with a balance 
in our favor of $1,527.26; our total receipts being 
$40,202.30 and expenses $38,675.04. At the end of 
our fiscal year—to be exact, March 31, 1926—the re- 
ceipts from subscriptions were $25,399.55. At the 
close of March, 1927—this year—our subscription 
receipts totalled $31,250.72—a clear gain of $5,851.17. 

To date we have on our books 16,070 subscriptions. 

Now, as to advertising; that also is encouraging, for 
while the sum received this past year was $3,605.59, 
our outlook for the future is the brightest the magazine 
has ever had. The April magazine which commenced 
this new fiscal year of ours had 44% pages of paid ad- 
vertising—more than ever carried in one issue before, 
and we have already secured other yearly contracts. 

On March Ist, taking for our slogan, “Our Magazine 
In Every D. A. R. Home,” a subscription drive was 
launched to this end. Our President General, who is 
thoroughly in sympathy with our magazine ‘and has 
assisted the Committee all through the year, has most 
generously offered four splendid prizes to the chapters 
for this contest—lIst prize, $75; 2d prize, $50; 3d prize, 
$30; 4th prize, $20, to the chapter securing the largest 
net gain prorated as to membership. 

Yesterday, when I wasn’t at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Officers Club, I was at the auditorium with Miss 
Lincoln, your wonderful editor, who has been so enthu- 
siastic in everything we have undertaken, and with Mr. 
Davis, who is a perfect human dynamo. We reached 
there in time to secure one of the most attractive and 
desirable locations for our Magazine Booth, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Maline, in charge of concessions. 
Then Mr. Davis had a number of his friends meet us 
there, each a master in his line of work, and full arrange- 
ments to decorate the booth were made, all free of 
charge. The Post Office Department gave us the bunt- 
ing and even made it fire-proof. 

I hope you will find your booth both comfortable 
and attractive, and will come there and rest. 

Due credit must be given to Mr. Davis also for the 
invaluable assistance he has given us in the present 
subscription contest which closes May Ist. 

Then Miss Bessie Bright, in charge of subscriptions, 
has been kept very, very busy with her side of it, which 
she manages so efficiently. It is both tedious and 
responsible work and requires infinite patience and 
much labor. These contests necessarily add much to 
Miss Bright’s work. If you consider for a moment 
what it means for her to tabulate the large number of 
subscriptions received daily, to give credit to each 


chapter and keep accurate account of renewals, and so 
forth, you will realize just how her duties are developing. 
It is your support and the support of our splendid 
President General which is putting the magazine “over 
the top,” and our grateful thanks are yours. 
Respectfully submitted, 
May E. 
National Chairman, Magazine Committee. 


Mrs. White of Florida moved That the Board give a 
rising vote of appreciation to Mrs. Talmadge for her 
splendid report on the Magazine. Realizing that the 
great improvement in the Magazine is largely due to the 
charming and oye personality of our enthusiastic 
chairman, I fee wish to do this. Seconded by Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Heron. Carried by rising vote. 

The Chairman, Constitution Hall Finance Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Russell William Magna, read the fol- 
lowing report. 


Report of Constitution Hall Finance Committee 


Contrary to the usual mode of procedure your Chair- 
man wishes to express her gratitude at the beginning 
of her report rather than at the end. 

First. Let me pay an affectionate tribute to our Presi- 
dent General—her faith in me, her assistance and en- 
couragement to my Committee has been a daily, self- 
evident fact. Her sympathetic understanding has 

n a source of personal joy and encouragement. 

Second. Thanks are due those capable and efficient 
girls in the Treasurer General's office for their splendid 
co-operation and growing interest in this outstanding 
work. Without their up-to-date figures your Finance 
Chairman could not submit a detailed report. 

Third. Expression of gratitude is extended to the 
members of my own Committee and to those valiant 
State Chairmen and State Regents who have led their 
women to a clearer understanding, and the excellent 
reports from the States that prove conclusively the 
substantial support consequent to this great under- 
taking. 

I wish to acknowledge also your increasing generous 
responses, and the intelligent, active interest displayed 
by almost the entire membership, making possible the 
proximity to the half million mark of which I shall tell 
this morning. 

The Society as a whole is more self-conscious of its 
enterprises, and Constitution Hall has ceased to be a 
dream, and is rapidly taking on the semblance of actual 
proportions. 

Again it is a pleasure to be able to submit a one- 
hundred per cent report—that is, every State has replied 
in time pe this report, including our chapters in the 
Philippines, Hawaii, China, Paris, London, Cuba, 
Alaska and Panama. 

The Philippines and Hawaii have paid for their chair; 
Alaska has paid $50.00 on a chair; Shanghai has partly 
paid for one, and London has forwarded $25.00. Cuba 
reports a growing interest in spite of cyclones, and 
Paris has a $50.00 payment on a chair. 

It is interesting to record that chairs have been taken 
by the National Society Children of the American 
Revolution; by the American International College at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and by the National 
Society Patriotic Women of America. Also one chair 
taken by the National Officers Club, as well as a box. 

In my last report I intimated the necessity of keeping 
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track of pledges as well as payments, precluding the 
possibility of over pledging or over-selling the seating 
capacity of the Hall. This optimistic suggestion pro- 
duced smiles at the time; this morning we are more 
nearly facing the situation as predicted, for with 2,370 
chairs subscribed for and money paid on them, plus 
pledges sent in to my office, only 1,630 chairs are now 
available; and with our enormous membership it 
behooves every member and chapter who think they 
will want one to speak for it at once, and to pay as 
much as they can on a deposit. Let us meet this 
situation with eagerness and enthusiasm and a de- 
termination to pledge a goodly part of the remaining 
chairs at this Congress. Ten dollars is a small amount 
and all that is actually necessary as a deposit. But your 
National Chairman is still of the opinion that to wait 
until one can make an initial payment of twenty-five 
dollars would greatly facilitate the bookkeeping and 
reduces the enormous amount of records and entries 
which are compulsory. 

The results, according to my figures, are as follows. 
Please bear in mind that my figures are more than the 
Treasurer General will report, for her books closed on 
March 31. I shall include money received after that 
magic date, followed by a supplemental report at the 
oy of the week. 


Up to April 1, from the questionnaires: 


Taken by Members-at-large and paid.......... P 

Since April 1: 
1,733 
Total of Chairs, April 16............. 2,370 
feet of foundation taken by Members-at- 
Cubic sold through the 5,363 
Total cubic feet of foundation. ........ 5,863 


When the books closed March 31, 1927, the Treasurer 
General had on hand in cash since last Congress: 


207 , 722.98 


Plus the sum at close of Congress, 1926.. 193,601.65 
Total cash on hand April 1, 1927 $401,324.63 


Since coming to Washington additional 


money has been received totalling.... $7,001.00 
Giving a total of............... $408 , 325.63 
Cash on hand on April 15, — 

Due on chairs pledged. . ...... $28,800.00 
13,469.78 
Pledged on foundation................ 46.00 
$42,315.78 

Due on a $1,000 cash gift by a New Jersey 
Due on pledges we may count on....... $42,915.78 
Cash on hand, April 15.............. 408, 325.63 

be cash assured in pledges, April 15, 

277.00 
Cash received today.................. 35.00 
Total cash assured, at this meeting... ... $451,553.41 


New Jersey is the first and only State to report a 
chair in the name of every Chapter. By this I mean 
every Chapter has a chair in its own name, and one 
New Jersey Chapter has pledged a gift of $1,000. 

The next item to be spoken of is the chair blanks, the 
perfection of which I cannot emphasize too strongly, 
or plead too emphatically, for care and precision. 
Cards bearing more than 100 letters in the inscription 
will be returned. In my files are 961 -blanks, but I 
should like to see more come in, in the immediate future. 

May I urge again the oft-repeated admonition to re- 
port progress to your Chapter Chairman and State Chair- 
man, and to send money through Chapter Treasurers 
to State Treasurers, on to the Treasurer General. This 
point is more necessary than ever, as many do not adhere 
to these rulings and are disappointed when credit is not 
given where credit is due. Please do not hold money 
in the States, but forward it to Washington. 

Your Chairman has received inspiration and en- 
couragement from visiting 18 States. 

It is my intention to stop circulating any more of the 
present literature on hand, as this Congress will so 
materially change every aspect of the work. So, in the 
due course of events, after Congress a pamphlet will 
be prepared giving all information concerning Constitu- 
tion Halll—up-to-date, concise and informative, which 
may be had for the asking. 

Owing to the confusion experienced heretofore 
with pledges made at Congress being written on any 
paper at hand, pledge cards are ready for distribution 
this year which will be official. The signature thereon 
will be that of the person who will be held responsible 
for seeing that the pledge is redeemed. Should pledges 
be made (and I anticipate many) I shall ask that the 
Pages distribute them and that after collecting them they 
be handed to my Vice-Chairman so they may be re- 
corded and kept track of. 
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Commissioner Blair has ruled that because we are an 
Educational Society gifts are tax-exempt. bonds 
are taxable. Because of your belief, faith, tenacity of 
purpose and the keynote work, the Society stands close 
to the half-way mark at this Congress, and by the end 
of the week a long stride will bring us nearer to the half 
million in cash. With this assured, with 49 Boxes 
taken and money paid in full for 32 Boxes, with many 
over half the chairs sold, the Committee offers a recom- 
mendation at the end of this report which will be a 
definite step forward and clear the way towards a 
further actvity. 

Let me urge with all my heart that those members 
who can, contribute outright gifts. We have grown, 
expanded, become a very pulse in the nation’s life. 

Let us give largely and now—not limiting our 
thoughts to Chairs with markers, and cubic feet of 
foundation—but stand alert! and, for the best interests 
of this organization to which we are devoting our lives, 
contribute outright sums of material value that will 
publish the heart interest behind the donation, for our 
development and progress. 

It is significant that the report of your great accom- 
plishments toward making Constitution Hall a fact and 
not a fancy, should have been called for on the evening 
of Good Friday. In building to better take care of 
ourselves and our attainments, and the new members 
who are joining our ranks so rapidly, we are demon- 
strating the spiritual value of this great Society, giving 
because we believe, generous because of service. 

Another point: This report is officially called for 
April 19 this year—another special day when brave 
ones carried our banner of freedom forward and onward 
that we might enjoy today the blessings of a great 
nation. 

We, as a Society, have cherished this patriotic fervor, 
have helped the flag flying in the breezes of highest 
national pride and honor. What could be more fitting 
than that we, becoming conscious of our necessities, 
should meet the demands of the times by erecting an 
added adornment to our already beautiful group of 
buildings in the Nation's Capital, and dedicate anew 
our lives and fortunes to the future of our beloved 
organization and to Constitution Hall, for God and 
Country. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Epirx Scorr Macna, 
National Chairman, Constitution Hall 
Finance Committee. 


Mrs. Magna of Massachusetts moved That any plans 
for Constitution Hall include those for an adequate 
library suitable to the needs of the National Society. 
Seconded by the unanimous rising vote of the Board. 

Mrs. Magna moved The Committee recommends 
that all pledges on chairs after February 9, 1927, be re- 
deemed § March 1, 1928. Seconded by Mrs. Becker. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Lilly of Kentucky moved That a rising vote of 
thanks be given our National Chairman of Constitution 
Hall Finance Committee for her untiring work and 
energy in handling this work. Seconded by Mrs. 
Burney. Carried. 

Upon motion of Mrs. Bissell of Connecticut, a recess 
was taken (1 P. M.). 

The afternoon meeting convened at 2.55 P. M., the 
President General, Mrs. Brosseau, presiding. 


The Chaplain General, Mrs. Brewster, spoke of the 
Easter services to be held this year in the Washington 
Auditorium, of the courteous and thoughtful con- 
sideration of the Rev. Jason Noble Pierce in = 
tickets for boxes and seats therefor to the Nationa 
Officers, and moved That a vote of thanks be given Rev. 
Jason Pierce for the invitation extended the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Seconded by Mrs. Wyant. 
Carried 


The Chairman of the National Old Trails Road 
Committee, Mrs. John Trigg Moss, read the report of 
that committee on progress made in the selection of a 
monument to mark the trail, describing the design 
approved by it, in the form of a statue, “The Madonna 
of the Trail; exhibited photographs of similar monu- 
ments made of the composite concrete proposed to be 
used; of offer of financial aid given by the National Old 
Trails Association; and asked endorsement of the plans 
submitted. Discussion followed as to the merit of the 
work of the sculptor as demonstrated in monuments 
erected in several cities. 

Mrs. Gregory of North Carolina moved The State 
Regent of North Carolina asks the privilege of moving 
that this Board give a rising vote of thanks to Mrs. Moss 
for her untiring services as Chairman of the National 
Old Trails Road Committee, and for the artistic statue 
which she has selected to mark the National Old Trails 
Road, after months of research, and that we endorse her 
beautiful plan, and recommend to Congress that we 
accept the generous assistance offered by the National 
Old Trails Road Association. Seconded by Mrs. Ray; 
Maryland; District of Columbia. Carried by a rising 
vote. 

The Chair read a letter received from Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler requesting action by the National Society 
tending to halt plans of certain organizations to call a 
constitutional convention for discussion of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mrs. Bissell of Connecticut stated that each year, 
during the Congress, a resolution confirming the stand 
taken by the Daughters on the sanctity of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had been adopted. 

After discussion as to the advisability of keeping out 
of controversial questions, Mrs. White of Florida moved, 
That the National Board go on record as recommending 
to the 36th Continental Congress a resolution that shall, 
in no uncertain terms, declare that we, The Daughters 
of the American Revolution, stand firmly for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as it is, now and forever. 
Seconded by Mrs. Franklin. Carried. 

The Chair announced the appointment of Mrs. 
Brooke G. White, Jr., Mrs. Robert J. Reed and Mrs. 
Charles Humphrey Bissell, as a committee to submit 
to the Thirty-Sixth Congress a resolution defining the 
sense of the National Society on the subject of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Chairman of the Insignia Committee, Mrs. John 
Brown Heron, read the report of that committee, and 
after discussion as to permitting the use of ribbons to 
be worn by ex-State Regents, moved That a ribbon be 
authorized for the use of ex-State Regents, to be of the 
same width and design as that authorized for the use of 
State Regents, the coloring reversed, with a line of blue in 
the center. This ribbon may be worn by all ex-State 
Regents at all meetings of the Society except the National 
Continental Congress. Seconded by Mrs. Lang, Mrs. 
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Banks, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Gillentine, Mrs. Ross, Mrs. 
Magna. Carried. 

Informal discussion followed on the use, by members 
of the Society, of stationery with the insignia thereon in 
connection with work of other organizations, officers’ 
clubs, and for personal correspondence, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that such practice should be 
discouraged. 

The Chair spoke of the plans made for the President 
General's recept‘on, to be held this year in the National 
Museum; and of the concessions authorized to be 
placed in the basement of the Auditorium for the 
convenience of delegates to Congress. 

Mrs. Gregory of North Carolina spoke of the 
wonderful work done by Mrs. William S. Walker, 
Chairman of National Defense Committee, urging that 
she be given everything she wants, and offered the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in Thirty-fifth Continental 
Congress assembled, pledged themselves to support 
adequate national defense against enemies from without 
and enemies from within the Republic; and 

Whereas, Members of the Thirty-fifth Continental 
Congress recommended a definite intensive campaign, 
to be organized inevery State, tocombat this danger; and 

Whereas, It was resolved that State Regents be asked 
to appoint a chairman to direct the campaign of “Co- 
operation on National Defense,” and 

Whereas, This Committee on National Defense 
in its trial year of existence has proven its value through- 
out the nation in helping its constituency to overcome 
subversive influences and defeatist forces; therefore 


it 

Resolved, That the National Board of Management 
recommend to Continental Congress that it provide 
financial support to enable the National Defense Com- 
mittee to meet the incessant demands made upon it, thus 
demonstrating the ever-increasing appreciation of the 
necessity of its continuance. 
and moved The adoption of this National Defense resolu- 
tion and refer it to Resolutions Committee. Seconded 
by Mrs. Becker, Mrs. Ray, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, China, Oregon, Texas, Mrs. Banks, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Connecticut, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Illinois, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Florida, North Dakota, Colorado, Montana. Carried 
by a rising vote. 

The Chair stated that much of the work of this 
committee had been carried on through the generosity 
of Col. Walter Scott; that the work done by Mrs. 
Walker and her committee had attracted so much 
attention that several contributions therefor had 
been received; and commended the members throughout 
the country for their cooperation and expressed the 
hope of continued financial help. 

Mrs. Magna of Massachusetts expressed appreciation 
for the favorable action taken on the report of the 
Finance Committee, Constitution Hall, given during the 
morning meeting, and moved That any plans for Con- 
stitution Hall include those for an adequate library suit- 
able to the needs of the National Society. Seconded by 
Mrs. Bissell; Mrs. Gillentine; Mrs. Hobart. Carried 
by a rising vote. 

Mrs. Gillentine of Tennessee, on behalf of the out- 
going Vice Presidents General, spoke of the great 
privilege it had been to be a member of the National 


Board, of how much they had loved the work, and hated 
to part, and expressed loyalty to the Society and 
willingness to work in the ranks; Mrs. Magna of Massa- 
chusetts endorsed this sentiment. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Helmick, read the fol- 
lowing supplemental report: 


Supplemental Report of the Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 350 applications pre- 
sented to the Board, making a total of 2,350. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EuzasetH A. Hetmick, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Helmick moved That the Recording Secretary 
General be instructed to cast the ballot for 350 applicants 
for membership. Seconded by Mrs. Hobart. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General announced casting 
the ballot and the President General declared the 350 
applicants members of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Wyant, presented the 
names of two members for reinstatement and moved 
The Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for 2 rein- 
stated members. Seconded by Mrs. Lord. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General announced cast- 
ing the ballot and the President General declared the 
two members reinstated in the National Society. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Hobart, 
read the following supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of the Organizing Secretary 
General 


The State Regent of Texas requests the appointment 
of Mrs. Ena Mounts Tompkins as Organizer at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

The following chapters have met all requirements 
and are now presented for confirmation: 

Gen. John Freeman at Florence, Colorado. 

Dr. Samuel Prescott at Wheaton, Minnesota. 

Duncan at Duncan, Oklahoma. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Epirn Irwin Hosarrt, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Hobart moved That tne supplemental report of 
the Organizing Secretary General be accepted. Seconded 
by Mrs. Helmick. Carried. 

Mrs. Hoval A. Smith of Arizona expressed appreci- 
ation for the contribution of $1,000 from the National 
Society toward tubercular work in that State, and spoke 
of the fine work accomplished for the gassed soldiers, 
and urged renewed interest and financial help. Mrs. 
Black of Colorado stated that her State was doing a 
great work along these lines with the $1,000 given it. 

Mrs. Botts of Missouri expressed sorrow at leaving 
the Board, and bespoke the same treatment she had 
received for her successor. 

Mrs. Wahoske of Montana thanked the members 
for the action taken on the motion to permit the Ex- 
State Regents to wear ribbons at meetings other than 
the Congresses, and spoke of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the West in carrying on the work, and stated 
the ribbon would be an inspiration and help. 

The Chair read telegrams from Mrs. Stookey of 
California and Mrs. Spence of Wisconsin expressing 
regret at their absence. 
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Mrs. Ross of Indiana spoke of the great work ac- 
complished by George Rogers Clark, and offered the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, We believe that no phase of our national 
history and development has been more vital, and yet 
more neglected, confused and distorted, than the 
history of the Revolutionary West, the great region 
between the Appalachian Mountains and the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Whereas, Upon the winning of this great region 
hung success of the struggle for independence, the 
formation of the Federal Union and Constitution, the 
solvency of the American States, the western expansion 
of our country toward the Pacific Ocean, and the pres- 
ent greatness and world influence of the United States. 

Whereas, Of all the shortcomings of American 
history, there is none greater than its long neglect of 
the events and men in the Trans-Alleghany Region 
during and immediately after the Revolution; over 
this bitterest neglected period of our national history 
hovers the magnificent and extraordinary personality 
of George Rogers Clark, whose career is actually a 
résumé of the military phase of the history of the West 
during its most important period, from 1775 to 1777, 
and who made possible the settlement of a dominant 
American population in the great Northwest territory, 
out of which has been carved the five great States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin and 
a part of the equally great State of Minnesota. 

Whereas, The culminating point of this heroic, 
patriotic undertaking was the capture of Fort Sack- 
ville, Vincennes. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That as citizens and lovers 


of our common country, we most earnestly and sin- 
cerely pray the Continental Congress N. S. D. A. R. 
to hearti'y endorse the plan to properly observe the 
Sesqui-Centennial of the taking of Fort Sackville and the 
George Rogers Clark Expedition, and the plans under 
way to erect such lasting memorials at Vincennes, 
Indiana, as will serve to keep alive the memory of this 
heroic little army in the hearts of Americans for all 
time to come. 

(Signed) (Alice G. Ross) Indiana State Regent; 
(Frances Belder Backus) Ohio State Regent; (Anna 
May Bowman) Illinois State Regent; (Jennie E. Hol- 
land) Michigan State Regent; (Nellie C. Hess) Wis- 
consin State Regent; (Mary E. Jameson) Minnesota 
State Regent. 

Mrs. Ross moved This Board endorses the resolution 
to endorse the Sesqui-Centennial of the taking of Fort 
Sackville and the , om Rogers Clark Expedition and 
recommends it to National Congress. Seconded by 
Mrs. Ray, Illinois; West Virginia; Wisconsin; Virginia; 
South Carolina; Historian General; Oregon; Wash- 
ington. Carried. 

Mrs. Heron of Pennsylvania moved That a rising vote 
of appreciation and thanks be given to our President Gen- 
eral for her splendid and inspiring leadership during the 
past year. Seconded and carried by a unanimous 
rising vote. 

The Recording Secretary General read the minutes 
of the day, which were approved as read. 

Upon motion of Miss McDuffee adjournment was 
taken at 4.45 P. M. 

Sapre F. Eare, 
Recording Secretary General. 


MOVIES APPROVED BY D. A. R. 
HE following pictures are approved by the National Chairman of Better Films, Mrs. 


Newton D. Chapman: 


Tue Roucx Rivers—Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
Based on Theodore Roosevelt's exploits in the Spanish-American War—historically 


significant and dramatically interesting. 


Tue Fre Bricape—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corporation. 
The story of the devotion of the Fire Department and a mother’s love for her fire- 


fighting sons. 


Tue Macic Garpen—Film Booking Offices of America, Inc. 
Gene Stratton Porter's last novel made into a beautiful picture. 
Tue Brotner—Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
Harold Lloyd in another rollicking comedy. 
Morner—Film Booking Offices of America, Inc. 


A story of mother love. 


Sue, Ketty, Corporation. 
A baseball picture—amusing and exciting. 

Starx Love—Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
A story of mountain people—acted by mountain people. 


BaRDLEYs THE Macniricent—Metro-Gold 


wyn-Mayer Pictures Corporation. 


John Gilbert in a beautifully acted and phetographed love story. 


and, of course, 


Oxp Ironsipes, THe Better “Ore, Ben Hur, and the Romance Productions—Tue Biue 


Boy, Mona Lisa and Tue Vision. 


Tue Vision has been selected as the best short subject of the year. 
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TREASURER GENERAL, N.S. D. A. R., 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed two dollars, please send the Daughters of the American Revolution 


Magazine for one year, beginning with..------------------------- , I9----, issue to 


To the chapter sending in the largest net gain in 
subscriptions, prorated according to membership: 


$30 1n GoLD 


Rules Governing the Contest 


Renewals will be counted as well as new subscriptions. 


All subscriptions and renewals to be in the office of the Treasurer 
General before or not later than midnight of May Ist. 


The name of the chapter must accompany subscriptions in order 
to be credited in the contest. 


(Make checks and money orders payable to Treasurer General, N. S. D. A. R.) 
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